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THE METAPHYSICS OF VALUE. I 


DEWITT H. PARKER 


r QHE difficulty that besets any attempt at philosophical 
definition is well illustrated by the fact that despite 
nearly a half century of intensive study there is little 

agreement as to the definition of value. The three main posi- 

tions are still loyally occupied by their adherents: the view that 
value is an indefinable predicate; the theory that value depends 
upon desire or interest; and the “Platonic” theory that value is 
the expression of a transcendent ‘‘ought.”’ The first of these 


views is defended anew by Dr. Ross in his recent book, The 
Right and the Good, and of the last Professor Urban writes as 
follows in The Intelligible World: ‘These things (the priority of 
the ought and the circular character of all attempts to define 
value independently of the ought) are so entirely the common- 
places of competent philosophic thought that one is almost 
ashamed of going into them again” (p. 149). And no tendency 
toward a rapprochement with opposing theories is noticeable in 
the articles which Professor R. B. Perry has been writing in de- 
fense of his definition of value as “‘any object of any interest.”’ 
In a situation like this it is safe to suspect that no one of the op- 
posing views is entirely wrong. While the theory that connects 
value with interest is, I believe, fundamentally right, the theory 
is not stated in an unexceptionable way, and the objections of 
opponents are met in a polemic rather than in an irenic and 
sympathetic spirit. In my book, Human Values, I offered an 
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analysis of value belonging to the second group of theories, but 
the possible objections were not gone into thoroughly; more- 
over, I there tried to avoid metaphysical issues. In this and fol- 
lowing papers I plan to restate the analysis with especial refer- 
ence to alternatives and with no avoidance of the metaphysical 
issues. In the present paper I shall proceed critically; in the 
rest more constructively. 


I 


Much of the difficulty encountered by critics of interest or de- 
sire theories can, I believe, be obviated by recognizing the dis- 
tinction between value as a real factor in an experience and 
value as an assigned predicate of the object of interest. Thus 
the value of the aesthetic experience is a real factor which the 
experience actually possesses, while the value of a ‘‘work of art”’ 
is a predicate which does not belong to it metaphysically but is 
merely assigned to it by anyone who “appreciates” it. The one 
has value in itself; the other only for the appreciator. Through 
this distinction we may do justice to the objection which Dr. 
Ross’ raises against Professor Perry’s definition that, since it 
makes value depend upon a relation to desire, it destroys the 
possibility of anything possessing intrinsic value. Professor 
Perry’s definition covers at best only extrinsic values, such val- 
ues as utilities and works of art have, meaning by work of art 
what I have elsewhere called the aesthetic instrument—the pat- 
tern of physical stimuli upon which the aesthetic experience 
causally depends; it does not cover such things as enjoyments, 
knowledge, and the aesthetic experience itself, which carry their 
values in themselves. Moreover, this intrinsic or proper value 
belongs, as Dr. Ross contends,” only to states of mind, as our 
illustrations attest; it cannot be possessed by physical things, 
which have instrumental or extrinsic value only. 

* The Right and the Good, pp. 75-104, passim. 

2 Ibid., p. 104 n.; also p. 86, sub. fin. With this view I judge Professor Prall is in es- 


sential agreement in his article, “Metaphysics and Value,” University of California 
Publications in Philosophy, Vol. V (1924), where he assigns value to intuitions only. 
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Thus far we may travel safely with the critics, but the essen- 
tial truth of interest theories remains unafiected—the identity 
of intrinsic value with the satisfaction of interest. The primary 
argument for this identity is the fact that when you analyze an 
experience which possesses intrinsic value you always find satis- 
faction there, and you find nothing else there that you could 
identify as being its value. Enjoyments contain satisfactions of 
elementary desires; beauty is characteristically a satisfaction of 
desire through freely created imaginary or sensuous “‘phenome- 
nal” objects within experience; knowledge would have no resi- 
dent value if it did not satisfy the curiosity or interest of those 
who seek and possess it. Moreover, if you look into any one of 
such experiences you cannot find goodness there as a predicate 
distinct from satisfaction, as you might find yellow in a yellow 
leaf distinct from its size or shape. In the aesthetic experience 
there is nothing in addition to the satisfaction of desire together 
with the ideal objects and sensations which mediate satisfaction 
—no third thing or attribute, goodness, or good. The total ex- 
perience is richer than the satisfaction of desire; but satisfaction 
is the value which the concrete whole possesses intrinsically, 
that is, in independence of relation to other things, including 
the knowledge or concern of other subjects. That value is no 
distinctive predicate is admitted in a revealing way by Ross‘ 
when he denies that it is an intrinsic character that might enter 
into the definition of a thing, yet, reviving an Aristotelian and 
scholastic concept, asserts that it is nevertheless a property; but 
the distinction between an intrinsic character and a property is 
clearly a makeshift. On the other hand, experiences containing 
satisfaction fulfil the two tests for intrinsic value laid down by 
Professor Moore in his essay on “Intrinsic Value” :5 one, it is im- 
possible for one and the same thing to possess that kind of value 
at one time and in one set of circumstances and not to possess it 

3 The term “‘concern”’ is, of course, borrowed from Whitehead. See his presidential 


address ‘Subjects and Objects” at Yale, 1931. 
4Op. cit., p. 121. 5G, E. Moore, Philosophical Essays, pp. 260, 261. 
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in another, and equally impossible to possess it in one degree at 
one time, or in one set of circumstances, and to possess it in a 
different degree at another time and in a different set of circum- 
stances; and, two, anything exactly like it must under all cir- 
cumstances possess it in exactly the same degree. 

That the view which I am defending, that intrinsic value be- 
longs only to experiences and never to objects as such, is a hard 
doctrine, I do not deny. Prima facie value belongs to things— 
the deed is good, the picture is beautiful, the woman is lovely; 
and this appearance of objectivity is reflected in the value judg- 
ment, which ascribes a worth predicate to the thing itself. Yet 
here is a situation where both prima facie appearance and the 
usual subject-predicate judgmental form are particularly de- 
ceptive. There is, I think, a simple explanation of this decep- 
tiveness, which is perhaps most clearly revealed in the aesthetic 
experience. In this experience, as all students of it admit, value 
is often literally objectified, spread out over the aesthetic ob- 
ject. Now this is possible because in the aesthetic experience the 
object is phenomenal; hence is itself a factor in the total experi- 
ence which possesses intrinsic value. Aesthetic satisfaction is 
satisfaction in appearance; or as Kant put it, in representation ; 
the beauty of the object, that is, the satisfaction of desire which 
the object mediates, fuses with the object, even as all factors in 
any concrete state of mind tend to fuse. In certain forms of so- 
cial and moral experience the situation is analogous. A woman 
seems lovely; and without philosophy it may be difficult to per- 
suade the lover that her loveliness is not intrinsically her own. 
And, again, the reason is that the lover associates her charm, 
which is really his love of her, with her phenomenal appearance, 
itself a factor in his total experience. His love and her appear- 
ance are compresent; hence his satisfactions seem to belong to 
her. But as a matter of literal fact, his satisfactions in her are 
not predicates of her; a scientific account would not include 
charm as an intrinsic property of her. The seeming intrinsic 
worth of a noble action can be explained in the same way. Our 
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gratitude for it coalesces with the appearance or idea of it in our 
minds; hence looks as if it belonged to the deed itself. But on 
analysis we see that there is no such fusion of the value with the 
thing itself and that we have to do with a case of projection, due 
to the substitution of phenomenal appearance for the thing itself. 
Since, moreover, we know of no object except through its ap- 
pearance, this projection of value is universal; but its deceptive- 
ness is clear. 

It must, however, be emphatically recognized that, although 
the object of interest has no intrinsic value as such, it may bea 
necessary condition of value. Desires are commonly directed 
upon objects and satisfied through objects, either of a certain 
class, as with hunger, or unique, as with love. Moreover, the 
object may possess an intrinsic value of its own correlative with 
the value of the subject-experience of which it is the object. 
Thus to the value ascribed to a noble deed (extrinsic value) by 
reason of the benefits it confers on members of a group, there 
corresponds an intrinsic value in the doing of the deed, resident 
in the person who does it and takes satisfaction in it. Or, when 
love is “returned,” there is an intrinsic value of loving which be- 
longs to the object of love correlative to the extrinsic value 
which the beloved has for the lover; here subject and object 
change places, or better, are in both places. But clearly, this cor- 
relative intrinsic value belongs to the object of interest, not as 
object of the original interest, but as subject of a new interest. 
And only persons, never things, can possess correlative intrinsic 
value. 

II 

If value is no intrinsic predicate of an object, may it not be a 
relational predicate? That value is such a predicate is the doc- 
trine of the Prall-Perry theory, I am, however, not sure; for the 
various formulations of the theory by its authors are not all 
equivalent. For example, it is one thing to declare that ‘“‘value 
is any object of any interest”? where value would be identical 
with the object of interest and would therefore be a substantive; 
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and another thing to declare with Professor Prall “the being 
liked or disliked of the object is its value,’”’® when value becomes 
a relational predicate of an object; and still another thing to de- 
clare with Professor Perry, “Value is thus a specific relation into 
which things of any ontological status whatever may enter... . 
with interested subjects,’”’ when value is defined as a relation. 
Such differences of statement may seem trivial, but in any dis- 
cussion of the metaphysics of value it becomes important to 
know whether value is a substantive, a predicate, or a relation. 
We may, I think, reject the supposition that the writers in ques- 
tion regard value as a substantive; hence we are left with the 
other two alternatives. I shall consider each of these in turn. 
Let us begin by granting that, in all cases of what used to be 
called extrinsic value, there is a relation of an object to an inter- 
ested subject, and that the attribution of value to the object de- 
pends upon the existence of this relationship. Our question is 
then whether the object which stands in this relation possesses a 
relational predicate which can be identified with value. When 
for example bread is the object of concern of the hungry man, or 
cream of the avid cat, could you find by the analysis of the 
bread or the cream a property which you might identify with 
goodness or value that depends upon this relationship? The 
answer seems clear, No, you could not; absolutely no unique 
type of property is added to the properties of the bread or the 
cream through the concern that is taken in them. Recalling 
Kant’s well-known distinction between logical and reflective 
judgments, it remains true that the judgment, “‘x is good,” is not 
a logical judgment, that is to say, does not properly ascribe the 
predicate good to the object. The same situation exists if the 
object, instead of being a physical thing, is a person; no analysis 
of that person would reveal good or goodness as a genuine prop- 


6D. W. Prall, “A Study in the Theory of Value,” University of California Publica- 
tions in Philosophy, III, No. 2 (1921), 215, 227; also, R. B. Perry, General Theory of 
Value, p. 124, 133 n. 

7 Perry, op. cit., p. 116. Compare also Prall, “Study in the Theory of Value,” of. cit., 
p. 254: “It (value) is the existence of an interest relation between a subject and an object.” 
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erty of him. It may be true, to be sure, that, when bread is the 
concern of some subject, there are certain physical properties of 
the bread which would not exist if the bread were not the con- 
cern of somebody; and similarly, if one subject be the object of 
concern of another subject, there may be psychological changes 
which occur in the man owing to this concern (suppose the man 
is loved or hated!) ; but in neither case would these changes be 
describable in terms of the value ascribed to the object. The 
changes are of a simple psychological or physical, not of an 
axiological, character; no term denoting value need appear in 
any description of them. All that the proposition ‘‘x is good” 
can possibly assert is that x could or would under certain cir- 
cumstances conduce to the satisfaction of somebody. The prop- 
osition ‘‘x is good”’ is in fact an elliptical expression, which as it 
stands is meaningless; it must be emended to read, ‘‘x is good for 
somebody,” and when so emended means, as I have said, merely 
that x, under certain circumstances, would conduce to the sat- 
isfaction of somebody, and this proposition does not imply the 
existence in x of any property of an axiological character. 

In reflecting on this matter, one must be careful not to be mis- 
led by, or to place too much reliance on, the linguistic state- 
ment of the situation. Thus, if we consider the statement, A is 
liked by B, it might seem as if A must have the predicate, liked 
by B, which does indeed appear to have an axiological character, 
and which one might therefore, following Professor Prall, iden- 
tify with the value of A. And generally, when B is related to 
A, does not B have the relational property, ‘‘being related to A”’? 
However, granting the truth of the general proposition, nothing 
relevant to our problem follows until we have determined the 
nature of the relation involved; specifically, we must know what 
sort of a relation exists between A and B when A likes B; for the 
nature of the relation will determine the nature of the corre- 
sponding relational predicate; and, as we shall see, much that is 
not very clear metaphysically is hidden beneath the phrase “‘be- 
ing liked by A.” 
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We are thus brought to the consideration of the alternative 
interpretation of the Prall-Perry theory, that value is a relation, 
the relation between a subject A and an object B, when A is in- 
terested in B. No one, I should suppose, would doubt that in 
some cases a relation of some kind is present in this situation. 
The question is, if present, is it a unique relation that can be 
identified with value? In many cases, the relation would appear 
to be purely causal. This is true when A is a means-object; the 
object is said to have value or to be valuable, when it could, that 
is to say would, under certain circumstances, cause the satis- 
faction of some interest. A bridge, a steamboat, an automobile, 
all the common utilities of life, are valuable in this way. In such 
cases the relation between the interest and the object is the 
ordinary causal relation; it is not at all distinctive. But if the 
object be a complementary object, that is to say, an object in 
which interest is directly taken and through which it is immedi- 
ately appeased, is the matter different? I think it is well to dis- 
tinguish two situations—one where the object is a phenomenal 
object, lying within the consciousness of the subject, and the 
other where the object is transcendent to the consciousness of 
the subject. Let us consider the latter situation first. Suppose I 
am a spectator watching a football game: here is interest, not 
in the phenomena of my own consciousness, but in the tran- 
scendent objects revealed by these phenomena. What then is 
the relation between the interested spectator and his objects? 
That there are causal relations is beyond doubt—the players, 
through the mediation of ideas which they arouse in his mind, 
incite and satisfy the interest of the spectator. For myself, Iam 
unable to find any other relation; certainly nothing that could 
be identified as a specific value relation. 

There are cases however where something more than a mere 
causal relation seems to be involved; I refer to cases of biological 
adaptation, like the mutual satisfaction given to each other by 
the male and the female of the species, made possible by a har- 
mony of preformed structures and functions. Perhaps what 
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Henderson has called “‘the fitness of the environment” is a non- 
biological example. Obviously such situations raise the whole 
problem of natural teleology, and in any final metaphysics of 
value this problem would have to be gone into thoroughly; in the 
second of these papers I shall not evade it, but at present I shall 
have to limit myself to the following observations. The teleo- 
logical relation here revealed, whatever be its metaphysical in- 
terpretation, is not a relation between the interest and its ob- 
ject but a relation between two underlying physical structures. 
The only relation between the interest and the object is causal— 
the object arouses and causes the satisfaction of the interest ; be- 
tween the two there is no other, no specifically axiological, rela- 
tion. If however one were to try to base value on the underlying 
teleological situation, one would come out with a theory some- 
what akin to Laird’s theory of natural election. But this is the 
last interpretation of his theory that Professor Perry would ad- 
mit; and he has given what I should judge to be an adequate 
criticism of it—either “natural election”’ is a metaphor carrying 
the idea of purpose or interest below the human to the organic, 
or even inorganic, realm or else it is unintelligible. Under the 
former interpretation we are back in the interest theory. Yet 
the metaphysical problem of teleology and its relation to value 
remains, as I have said; but however it be settled, we may safely 
conclude the discussion of value as a relation between interest 
and transcendent object by denying the existence of any such 
special relation; the only relation we have found is causal. 

We still have on our hands the analysis of the situation where 
B is a phenomenal or immanent object in the experience of the 
subject A. Suppose in order to fix our attention upon a concrete 
example we examine the relation between interest and object 
when one follows the linear pattern of an oriental rug. In such 
a case, not only the interest but its object are elements in the 
experience of the subject; there is no transcendent object direct- 
ly involved; for interest is entirely absorbed in the pattern of 
sense data, and has no concern for the physical rug that exists 
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behind the sensuous surface within the mind. What now is the 
relation between interest and object? The problem is a difficult 
one, and I am not sure of the answer; but on the whole it seems 
to me probable that there is a direct causal relation between in- 
terest and phenomenal object. The development of interest in 
following the meandering of the lines appears to be a direct 
effect of the linear pattern. 

Once more we must be careful not to be misled by language. 
For the statement of the value-situation, A is interested in B, 
might induce one to suppose either that there is a specific rela- 
tion denoted by the word ‘“‘interested” or by the word ‘‘in.” 
But careful analysis shows that neither one of these suppositions 
is correct. To begin with, it is clear that we can restate the 
proposition as ‘‘A has an interest in B.”’ Moreover, since A 
merely denotes the ego, which is itself only a system of interests 
(or perhaps better, a system-interest) of which the interest in 
question is an element or factor, we may eliminate it without 
affecting the logic of the situation, and restate the proposition 
thus, ‘There exists an interest C in B.”’ Now where is the rela- 
tion? Is the interest itself a relation? (I am not sure when Pro- 
fessor Prall talks of an “interest relation’’ that he means to af- 
firm this or not.) But surely an interest is not a relation but an 
activity, an event or substance, depending on whether we mean 
by the interest merely a certain particular occurrence of the in- 
terest or the relatively permanent interest itself. Moreover, the 
term ‘‘in’’ does not denote a relation, but rather the “intention- 
al” vector character of the act of interest. This comes out clear- 
ly in those cases where interest has no object. Suppose, for ex- 
ample, being a homeless individual, I want a home of my own. 
Here obviously there is desire or interest, but no object, for my 
desire for a home of my own is conditioned by the nonexistence 
of a home of my own; if one did exist I could not want it. To 
want what is not is precisely the characteristic of desire. Of 
course, in the state of mind in question there is present a con- 
cept of a home of my own; but I do not want a concept of a 
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home, but a real home. As C. H. Langford felicitously puts it, I 
desire through the concept, but do not desire the concept. The 
same analysis would apply if, instead of “‘A interested in B,” 
one were to consider “‘A loves B.”” Despite the fact that loves is 
a verb, and therefore seems to indicate a relation, loving is not a 
relation, but an activity, and the proper logical statement of the 
situation is ‘“There exists in A love for B,”’ where again for indi- 
cates the vector character of the activity. Naturally I do not 
deny that when B exists, there is a relation between A and B, 
but this relation is not an “‘interest relation” but causality. 

My conclusion is, therefore, that there is no unique value or 
interest relation.* Hence, if we consider the complex ‘‘A inter- 
ested in B,” and try to locate the value somewhere present 
there; then, if the value does not reside in the object and does 
not reside in the relation, it must reside in the subject. This re- 
sult is in conformity with our initial hypothesis that value is a 
factor in the experience of the subject. 


III 


I wish finally to consider the view of which Professor Urban 
is the most noteworthy representative in this country, expressed 
most recently in his book, The Intelligible World. According to 
this view, value is not a quality in any sense but an objective, or 
unique form of objectivity, best expressed in the judgment, ‘‘A 
is worthy to be,” or “‘A ought to be” (The Intelligible World, pp. 
142, 143). “It is not an entity to be pointed to; it is a meaning 
to be acknowledged” (ibid., p. 146). Not any form of exist- 
ence, but validity, is the essence of value. “Its being is its valid- 
ity” (ibid., p. 146). That value is not a relation and in particular 
that it does not depend upon relation to desire, is also main- 
tained by Professor Urban, although he grants that we become 
aware of value through the mediation of desire and feeling. I 
shall begin the examination of his theory with this last point, 


8 This result has I believe a certain analogy with Professor Sellars’ denial of a cog- 
nitive relation. See his Philosophy of Physical Realism, pp. 81 f. 
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focusing the discussion upon his criticism of interest theories. 
His arguments have drawn replies from his critics, but, since 
these replies have not been accepted as cogent by Professor Ur- 
ban, I feel justified in going over the ground again.° 

Professor Urban’s argument against interest theories may be 
summarized as follows: to define the good as the object or the 
satisfaction of desire is circular, because it assumes that desire 
or satisfaction is itself good, that fulfilment of desire is better 
than non-fulfilment; and this assumption is unwarranted, for 
do we not distinguish between good and bad desires; is not, in 
fact, the non-fulfilment of certain desires better than their ful- 
filment? (Zbid., pp. 136, 137, 138.) 

The first part of this argument recalls a similar argument of 
Professor G. E. Moore in Principia Ethica, chapter i. Professor 
Moore argues that to define good at all is impossible, for, if I 
say, for example, satisfaction is the good, I am meaning some- 
thing; but unless satisfaction and good are non-identical, I can 
mean nothing, since all I should be saying would be that satis- 
faction is satisfaction—a “‘silly’’ proposition. The fallacy in 
Professor Moore’s argument is, however, a simple one—the fail- 
ure to distinguish between a problematic concept, which is the 
concept to be defined, in this case “‘good,”’ and one or more 
definitive or ultimate concepts, the concept or concepts used in 
the definition, in this case “satisfaction.” The purpose of all 
philosophical definition is to replace problematic concepts by 
definitive concepts; that is all we ever can do in defining beauty, 
space, time, cause, and the like. We come to realize that we 
should mean by our problematic concepts exactly what is meant 
by our definitive concepts. There is no circle in the process, for 
we do not use our problematic concept in our definition; we clar- 
ify it by replacing it. So, when I say that satisfaction is the good, 
I am not assuming anything; I am merely pointing out that 
what I mean by “good” (noun) is nothing else than what I 
mean by satisfaction; or what I mean by “good’’ (adjective) is 
9 Cf. R. B. Perry, General Theory of Value, pp. 45, 56. 
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what I mean by “‘satisfactory.”’ And if my definition is correct, 
I shall thereafter find that I can replace in any proposition 
“good” (noun) by “satisfaction”? and “good” (adjective) by 
“satisfactory.” Or to make use of another example in order to 
show the underlying principle: suppose I were to come to the 
conclusion, after exhaustive study (as I would not), that beauty 
is “significant form.” Would the statement “beauty is signifi- 
cant form” be as meaningless as the statement “significant form 
is significant form’’? Hardly, for in the one case I am clarifying 
a problematic concept, while in the other I am uttering a mere 
tautology. Of course, once I know what beauty is, the definition 
loses its significance unless, as in our hypothetical case, through 
the definition I not only substitute a definitive for a problematic 
concept but also effect an analysis of the concept, that is to say, 
come to a realization of its structure. And this I also do when I 
define good as satisfaction of desire: I come to the realization 
that good depends upon desire, yet is not desire, but the ap- 
peasement thereof. 

The second part of Professor Urban’s argument—namely, 
that satisfaction cannot be the good, since there are bad satis- 
factions—is unsound owing to his failure to distinguish between 
three types of value, intrinsic value, extrinsic value, and what 
we may call final value. We cannot, I should say, ask of any 
satisfaction whether it is intrinsically good; for satisfaction is 
the intrinsically good; to do so would be as meaningless as to 
ask whether a man is a man, or an elephant an elephant. It is 
likewise meaningless to ask whether fulfilment of desire is better 
than non-fulfilment when we are thinking of intrinsic good— 
just as meaningless as to ask whether good is better than bad; 
for fulfilment of desire is the intrinsically good and non-fulfil- 
ment is the intrinsically evil. Of course, when good is a prob- 
lematic concept which we are seeking to clarify or define, then, 
as we have seen, it is pertinent to ask whether satisfaction is the 
good; but once having recognized the truth of this definition, to 
say that satisfaction is intrinsically good is pointless, unless to 
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be sure, which is not what is meant, I mean to say of this satis- 
faction that it is a case of satisfaction, even as I might say of 
this man that he is a man. On the other hand, it is pertinent to 
ask of a satisfaction whether it is extrinsically good, that is, 
good for someone else besides the person whose satisfaction it is, 
and it is also pertinent to ask whether the satisfaction is better 
for someone else than a corresponding non-satisfaction. The 
satisfaction which a man who hates me takes in injuring me is, 
naturally, not good for me, and it is better for me that his im- 
pulse be frustrated rather than consummated, because his satis- 
faction would frustrate some one or more of my wishes. 

In a similar way it is meaningful to ask whether a satisfaction 
is finally good, that is to say, finally satisfactory. Now when I 
ask this question I am assuming that I have a life-plan and a 
corresponding “‘life-desire,’’ which the satisfaction in question 
would further or hinder; and the satisfaction will be satisfactory 
finally, or unsatisfactory finally—finally good or finally evil— 
according as it tends to the one or the other. Interesting prob- 
lems regarding the unity of the self are involved here; for ob- 
viously any possible satisfaction which I judge to be finally good 
or evil will be mine; and even when evil, will be intrinsically 
good, since it is a satisfaction; there will therefore be a division 
within the self, a conflict between good and good, yet a conflict 
that contains the principle of its own solution; for the very de- 
sire from which the “evil” satisfaction springs is taken account 
of in the life-plan that condemns it. Now I suspect that it is the 
finally good that Professor Urban and those who think like him 
have in mind when they refer to the good, or what they call 
worthiness to be. But I would stress the point that the final 
good can be defined only in terms of desire; for the life-desire is 
still a desire, being what I would call a system-desire, inclusive 
of all simple propensities, yet an integral pattern, not a mere 
sum of them. From the point of view of the life-desire every- 
thing either is or is not as it should be; this provides a unique 
mode of consideration of every act and interest; a unique form 
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of objectivity if you will. But the life-plan itself is not subject to 
review; for it is absolute. Being the ultimate source of all valua- 
tion there is no standpoint from which it could be reviewed. Of 
course I may judge your life-plan in terms of mine and you may 
judge mine in terms of yours, but there is no way by means of 
which we can step outside of all life-plans and judge them. 

In addition to the concepts of the ought and worthiness to be, 
Professor Urban uses that of validity. Thus a satisfaction would 
be worthy to be, or “‘as it ought to be,” if it embodied the valid 
value of beauty; or a judgment if it embodied the valid value 
of truth; or a deed if it embodied the valid value of goodness. In 
this connection I may say that I find it difficult to know whether 
validity is intended to apply to values themselves or to acts— 
are goodness, truth, and beauty nothing but the validity of acts 
of willing, thinking, and feeling; or are they special kinds of 
value as an eminent sort, valid values? On the whole, I suspect 
that validity is meant to apply to acts and not to values; and 
that the phrase ‘‘valid values” is a pleonasm; for we are told 
that “the being of value is validity.’’ Our question is, then, 
whether the concept of validity is ultimate, or whether, like the 
concept of the ought, it can be reduced to terms of desire. It is 
my opinion that this reduction is possible. I shall accordingly 
briefly indicate the lines along which this reduction can be car- 
ried out in the case of a single type of value, truth value; to ef- 
fect this reduction in detail would be impossible here, since the 
whole epistemological problem is involved. 

In the language of validity, a true proposition would be de- 
fined either as a judgment that ought to be made or is worthy 
to be made, or simply as a valid judgment—1its validity being 
its truth value. This is the “value character of the theoretical”’ 
—that the truth is what I “ought to acknowledge.” Now I 
would not merely admit, I would insist, that there is a value 
character of the theoretical. But my contention is that this 
value, like all values, depends upon desire; for a judgment em- 
bodies a wish. Ideas are not “like pictures on a panel,’’ dead 
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things; they are alive, and their life is the life of desire. And, 
like all other desires, they have a specific objective; in their case, 
the objective is insight. If insight is achieved, their endeavor is 
appeased, and the value character of the theoretical comes into 
being. When therefore we attribute validity to a judgment, we 
may mean either that the cognitional wish is satisfied, or that 
its objective, insight, is achieved; but these two meanings are 
equivalent. For there would be no value in truth if the act of 
judgment were not penetrated by a wish; there would indeed be 
no truth itself if this were not so; for without such a wish no 
mind would seek or accept insight, it would not be “‘open’’ to the 
facts. I would, however, particularly emphasize the point that 
truth value is not satisfaction of any sort, but a specific sort of 
satisfaction ; it cannot be reduced to practical, moral, or aesthet- 
ic satisfaction. If now I raise the question why I should accept 
ideas that reveal rather than those that conceal the facts, the 
answer is: first, because I have a specific wish for insight, and 
second, because few if any of my other desires can be satisfied 
unless the cognitive wish is satisfied. In the end, and once more, 
the ought is relative to the life-desire or life-plan; it is nothing 
more—and nothing less—than the formulation of what this de- 
sire requires in a specific case. It has no independent status. 
The axiologists are therefore right, I should say, in insisting that 
truth is a value; but they are wrong in believing that this value 
cannot be reduced to satisfaction of a specific sort. 

There are, however, two objections which I think may be 
raised against this reduction of ‘‘worthiness to be’’ to the life- 
desire; first, that it makes objective and universally valid judg- 
ments of value impossible, and second, that it can give no satis- 
factory account of levels of value. Let us consider the former 
point first. It may be said that, if, for example, the worthiness to 
be of a given act is relative to the life-plans of various individu- 
als, it becomes impossible to agree or disagree regarding the 
morality of the act. We are able to say, the act is good for A or 
for B or for C, and perhaps bad for D and E, but we cannot say 
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that it is good absolutely and for all; or as the case may be, bad 
absolutely and for all. A radical pluralism and relativism in 
ethics is the logical result. But, it is insisted, when we affirm 
that an act is good, we are asserting something that either is or 
is not true, and that means true for all or false for all. 

To this difficulty I would reply: it would have force if life- 
plans were actually independent of each other; but, it need hard- 
ly be said, they are not. In any group the life-plan of one indi- 
vidual is inextricably bound up with those of his fellows; what 
is good for one is largely dependent upon what is good for an- 
other. To go into this interdependence would be to elaborate 
what is now very obvious. The result is that when we are con- 
sidering the final worthiness to be of an act, we are necessarily 
taking into account all the life-plans with which our own is 
bound; our own life-plan demands that we do so. Hence rela- 
tive to certain groups of people there are judgments that have 
for that group what used to be called intersubjective, or, as we 
now call it, social validity. Thus for any group of civilized 
Americans, murder, theft, malicious lying, flagrant neglect of 
professional and civic obligations, are unworthy to be not mere- 
ly for me or for you but for all members of the group, because 
such types of conduct are, in the end, inconsistent with the full 
realization of our life-plans. And it is difficult for me at least to 
conceive what other sort of validity or objectivity moral judg- 
ments could have except such intersubjective validity, or why 
one would want for them anything more. 

Following the same line of thought, it may be objected that 
to base morality on the desires of individuals is to make it arbi- 
trary and transitory. But this would be a cogent objection only 
if desires were fleeting, epiphenomenal, and among themselves 
unrelated facts, when on the contrary, they are the permanent, 
highly organized essence or substance of all centers of experi- 
ence; indeed, so I should claim, the only thing that is substan- 
tial in reality. The life-desire is just as stubborn a fact as a star; 
the life-plan is just as much a law governing events in the life of 
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an individual as any so-called law of nature. The opposed belief 
is due to a mistaken contrast between the physical as substantial 
and the mental as merely phenomenal, which all contemporary 
philosophy, whether naturalistic or idealistic, is tending to elimi- 
nate. 

As I see it, there is a final refuge for the doctrine that values 
are based on an irreducible “ought,” the hierarchy of values. 
How, it may be asked, is it possible to base values on desire 
when there is an intrinsic order of dignity or “‘betterness,” as 
Professor Brogan would say, upon which the common distinc- 
tion between higher and lower values is based? Are not the 
aesthetic values better than those of sensual enjoyment; the 
values of love better than those of ambition? Or is not the life- 
plan of the saint better than that of ‘‘the average sensual man”’; 
the life-plan of the good citizen better than that of the crook? 
And if there are relations of value among life-plans themselves, 
how can we base value upon the life-plan? 

One might perhaps think that one could meet this objection 
through the application of Professor Perry’s principle of inclu- 
siveness.”® According to this principle, one life-plan would be 
better than another if it includes that other; hence the life-plan 
of the benevolent man would be superior to that of the selfish 
man; most simply stated, the satisfaction of two desires, one of 
yours and one of mine, would be better than the satisfaction of 
either of these alone. But instead of meeting the difficulty, this 
principle of relative valuation actually admits its force; for it 
bases the relative worth of life-plans not on desire but on num- 
ber and the relations of whole and part, that is, on logical rela- 
tions. From the point of view of interest as such, it does not fol- 
low that the satisfaction of two interests is better than the satis- 
faction of one of those interests; for to the envious wish, the 
satisfaction of one of them is better than the satisfaction of 
both of them although 1 is numerically less than 2. So, similar- 
ly, to the man who hates his fellow, a life-plan that excludes his 


% Op. cit., chap. xxi, especially pp. 645-59. See also my criticism of this principle 
in Human Values, p. 111. 
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enemy’s plan is better than one which includes it. Moreover, 
as a matter of fact, logic does not demand that the satisfaction 
of two interests is better than the satisfaction of one of them; it 
requires that the satisfaction of two is more satisfactions than 
the satisfaction of one of them, but not that two are more satis- 
factory or better than one. 

It is, finally, clear that the application of this principle, even if 
valid, would be limited," for it fails to take into account what 
may be called qualitative differences of value between interests. 
Thus any music lover would prefer the Chromatic Fantasy of 
Bach to any work of Rubinstein, or anyone capable of experi- 
encing mystical religious feeling would rate it higher than the 
most striking worldly success. It is not now a matter of finding 
the satisfactions of two interests better than the satisfaction of 
one of them, but of finding one satisfaction better than another. 
Into the more subtle questions relating to the hierarchy of in- 
terests I cannot go here; the only matter relevant is its bearing 
on the theory of the absolute ‘‘ought.”” The following considera- 
tions are, I believe, pertinent. First: when one satisfaction is 
better than another it is always better for some subject, and this 
means that it is preferred or might be preferred by some sub- 
ject. In other words, it is accepted over against its alternative 
by the life-plan of the individual. It is just as impossible to find 
a relation of pure betterness independent of desire, as it is to 
find a predicate “good” independent of desire. In all cases of 
betterness, desires become the objects of the life-desires: to say 
that A is better than B means, when A and B are desires, that 
someone does or would desire to satisfy A rather than to satisfy 
B. Second: There are certain satisfactions that are not only 
given the preference in the life-plan of some one or more sub- 
jects, but must be given the preference by every subject capable 
of both satisfactions. Thus for anyone capable of mystical ex- 
perience it must be preferred and so must be more satisfying 
than any worldly success or sensual enjoyment. The hierarchy 


® This is, of course, admitted by Professor Perry, who distinguishes his principle of 
inclusion from the principle which he calls ‘‘preference.” 
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of values expresses, therefore, a universal law or order within the 
life-plans of all subjects capable of realizing the values in ques- 
tion. The reason why some people do not seem to prefer the 
higher to the lower is that they are incapable of experiencing 
both to the full; this is the reason why the unmusical prefer jazz 
to Bach or the average sensual man prefers comfort to beauty. 
This is the reason why even those normally capable of the higher 
will prefer the lower under special circumstances which prevent 
the realization of the higher, as when the musical person may, 
when tired, prefer jazz, if noi too strident, to classical music. 


IV 

In concluding this paper I wish to summarize its main re- 
sults. Intrinsic value is not an indefinable predicate but a factor 
in an experience, namely, the factor of satisfaction of desire. 
Hence only states of mind possess intrinsic value. Value is not a 
relation, although what is called extrinsic value involves a causal 
relation between a subject and an object, in which case an ad- 
jective, good or valuable or the like, is ascribed to the object. 
But this adjective is no genuine predicate of the object, but 
serves merely to indicate the fact that the object conduces to 
the satisfaction of the relevant subject, which satisfaction is the 
only genuine value present in any case of so-called extrinsic 
value. There is no absolute ought or worthiness to be; for this 
category can be shown to be relative to the life-plan or life- 
desire of the individual. Certain judgments of value have, nev- 
ertheless, an intergroup validity simulating absolute validity; 
and there is a hierarchy or order of value, expressing a law of 
preference for all subjects capable of the values in question. 

With these results as a basis I hope in subsequent papers to 
offer constructively an outline of a metaphysics of value. While 
in the present paper I have been at odds with Professor Urban, 
in the second, I shall be in agreement with him in regard to the 
essential matter, the interdependence of fact and value. 
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HAVE VALUES A PLACE IN ECONOMICS? 
JOSEPH J. SPENGLER 


O ONE factor in the present complex of American 
life exceeds in importance the critical reappraisal of 
and the resulting changes in values and scales of 

value engendered by the current economic depression. Among 
the values which are being re-examined most intensely are those 
which fall within the sphere of study of social scientists in gen- 
eral and of economists in particular. In view of the present 
situation and in view of the issues which have been catapulted 
into the foreground, it is pertinent to re-examine the nature of 
the relation of ethics to economics and to clarify the questions 
involved. 
I 

The procedure of the economist is basically similar to that of 
the physicist, the biologist, or other of the exact scientists. The 
economist searches out the functional and reciprocal relation- 
ships among the multiplicity of variables with which he deals. 
He formulates these relationships in terms of laws of co-varia- 
tion. He employs, as Veblen,’ Rueff,? Lundberg,’ and others 
have pointed out, the same logical procedure as does the physi- 
cal scientist. He creates postulates (or causes) which serve as 
premises for conclusions that coincide with the observed be- 
havior of persons and things. Whenever given postulates are 
found to be inadequate, in view of changes in the number and/ 
or form of empirical observations, and/or in view of the inter- 
nal inconsistencies to which these postulates lead, new postu- 
lates, compatible with experience and with logical consistency, 
are created to replace those discarded. A (some would say the) 

* The Place of Science in Modern Civilization (New York, 1919). 

2 From the Physical to the Social Sciences (Baltimore, 1929). 

3 Social Research: A Study in Methods of Gathering Data (New York, 1929). 
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function of economics thus is, as P. S. Florence has succinctly 
stated, “the study and discovery of fact in the indicative mood, 
free from moral implications, and from optative and imperative 
attitudes.’’ 

While the procedure of the economist is substantially at one 
with that of the physical scientist, the economist does, however, 
face problems which are not immediately faced by the natural 
scientist. In the first place, the economist faces many practical 
methodological difficulties of which the physicist or the chemist 
is fortunately free. Economic data are more complex, less re- 
peatable, less uniform, more variable, and less directly observa- 
ble than are most of the materials with which the physical scien- 
tist deals. Buried assumptions are not easily brought to the sur- 
face. Isolation of specific factors is virtually impossible, even 
though by use of an “as if’? approach the effects of specific 
factors may prove determinable. While mathematical proce- 
dure will often enable the economist to overcome some of the 
enumerated difficulties, such procedure may involve heroic as- 
sumptions and produce results which, while theoretically valid, 
are extremely difficult to apply. The economist, in brief, has a 
hard time achieving the ideal of science which consists, as Pro- 
fessor Cohen has indicated, in “‘the rigour with which it subordi- 
nates all other considerations to the pursuit of the ideal of cer- 
tainty, exactness, universality, and system.”’s 

In the second place, however the economist defines economics 
and the problems which as a consequence fall within the province 
of economics, he is dealing with relationships of man to man 
and of man to natural resources. The physicist, on the contrary, 
is merely dealing with waves, rays, protons, etc., per se. The 
geneticist is dealing with chromosomes, genes, etc., per se. 


4See P. S. Florence, The Statistical Method in Economics and Political Science (New 
York, 1929), p. ix. See also H. Poincaré, “‘La Morale et la Science’’ in Derniéres Pensées. 
'Cohen, Reason and Nature (New York, 1931), p. 83. The self-proclaimed glibness 
with which the ill-informed approach economic problems undoubtedly is attributable to 
the uncertain and hesitating manner in which economists traverse their difficult path to 
truth. 
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Neither is dealing with the manner in which human communi- 
ties employ rays, waves, genes, etc. The economist, therefore, 
faces what the physicist and the geneticist do not face, namely, 
questions impinging upon the value-scales which characterize 
modern society. For as the late Allyn Young remarked, “Every 
occurrence in the contemporary life is . . . . a scientific datum, 
which has to be fitted into the ordered scheme of social proc- 
eee Every such occurrence has its own immediate and 
concrete significance, and has to be accorded its due weight in 
any system of social values. .... Of social processes we re- 
serve the right to approve or disapprove.””® 

In the third place, the problems which are specifically eco- 
nomic are not so readily definable as are the problems of the 
physicist or the geneticist. One may define economics as the 
“science which studies human behaviour as a relationship be- 
tween ends and scarce means which have alternative uses”’;’ or 
one may declare ‘‘the ultimate aim of economic science [to] be 
to discover those necessities which are of a purely economic na- 
ture and which cannot be arbitrarily mastered by the will of 
men.’ One cannot, however, on the basis of these definitions or 
on the basis of the definitions of any economist who declares 
himself to be interested solely in the pricing process, logically 
avoid consideration of causes and consequences of the inequal- 
ity of incomes, of the influence of taxation upon the distribution 
of wealth, of certain effects of poverty, etc. For inequality, tax- 
ation, and poverty are closely related to the pricing process. 
The economist, in short, faced as he is with questions involving 
ethical implications and desirous of avoiding what may approxi- 
mate an ethical rdéle, finds himself in a dilemma. Provided he 
would eschew issues tinged with ethical implications, he must 


6 See “Economics” in Wilson Gee, Research in the Social Sciences (New York, 1929), 
P. 54- 

7 Lionel Robbins, An Essay on the Significance of Economic Science (London, 1932), 
p. 15. 

8 Gustav Cassel, The Theory of Social Economy (New York 1932), p. viii. See also 
E. von Boehm-Bawerk, Control or Economic Law, translated by J. R. Mez (Eugene, 
Oregon, 1931). 
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analyze economic processes in an ideal, unreal, postulated 
world. Provided he would explain the real economic world, he 
must deal not only with purely economic processes but with the 
influences of political and other institutions and practices upon 
these processes. In brief, then, even though the economist is 
concerned with the functional relationships of a multiplicity of 
variables, he has the option of determining which and how 
many variables he will study, whereas the physicist or the genet- 
icist has these variables fixed for him. 


II 


At present there exist two diametrically opposite views as to 
whether or not the economist should concern himself with what 
ought to be in addition to what is. Those who maintain the 
affirmative argue in substance as follows. The economist pre- 
sumably knows more concerning economic relationships than 
does the non-economist. Hence the economist is better fitted to 
prescribe concerning economic matters. Were the economist to 
abdicate the normative réle, there would result an economic sci- 
ence without values and an ethical science without facts. Fur- 
ther, decisions relative to economic issues would be made and 
carried out by quacks, charlatans, and selfish individuals, de- 
void of the necessary knowledge and possibly committed to a 
policy designed to mulct the many for the benefit of a few. In 
brief, then, the economist is assigned a normative réle on the 
ground of his allegedly superior fund of knowledge concerning 
economic matters. 


9 For example see G. R. Geiger, “The Place of Values in Economics,” Journal of 
Philosophy, XXVII (1930), 350-61; A. B. Wolfe, “On the Content of Welfare,” A meri- 
can Economic Review, June, 1931; H. Schack, “Volkswirtschaftspolitik als normative 
Wissenschaft,” Jahrbuch fiir Nationalékonomie und Statistik, CXXXI, 801-13; R. Wil- 
brandt, “‘Zur Grundlegung einer Physiologie der Wirtschaft,” Weltwirtschafliches Archiv, 
XXXI (1929), 19-48; G. H. Bousquet, “‘Von der ‘Wohlfahrt’ und ihrer Messbarkeit,” 
Weltwirtschaftliches Archiv, XX XI (1929), 174-93; E. E. Garrison, The Riddle of Eco- 
nomics (New York, 1932); L. M. Fraser, ‘‘How Do We Want Economists To Behave?” 
Economic Journal, XLII, 555-70; also other references cited in this paper. Whether 
or not this is a deterministic world and whether or not a paper such as the present has 
any place in a deterministic world is not a present concern of the writer. 
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Those who deny that the economist can, as a scientist, con- 
cern himself with what ought to be, urge in the first place that 
no substantial content can be given to the term “welfare,” that 
no one definition of ‘‘welfare’” would be subscribed to by all 
members of a community. Inferences concerning the relation 
of a given objective index (e.g., size of income) to individual 
states of satisfaction or dissatisfaction cannot be verified and 
may not be true. Even assuming that psychologists were agreed 
concerning the effect of a given economic object or event upon a 
given individual organism, there is no certainty that psycholo- 
gists will remain in agreement. Finally, economic welfare, if de- 
fined in subjective terms, must remain a vague and nebulous 
conception.” 

It is urged, in the second place, that concern with what ought 
to be makes a detached, impersonal point of view impossible 
and impairs the efficiency of the economist, or of any social 
scientist for that matter, in his search for functional relation- 
ships. Thus, according to Professor Sorokin, “‘Psychologically, 
moralizing considerably hinders an objective study of the real 
situation and leads to partiality and onesidedness. Factually, 
in the majority of cases it remains still purely metaphysical, 
not being based on a really scientific scrutiny of the correspond- 
ing facts and their causal relations.’’"* According to Professor 
Florence, ‘“The embryonic and parlous state of economics and 
political science today, and the many controversial issues still 
unsolved, is primarily attributable to the admixture of moral 
implications with scientific observation in the author’s thought, 
and in the communication of his thought to reader or audi- 
ence.” 

Professor Robbins flatly denies the existence of economic ends 
although, as Fraser observes, he implies that men should choose 
rationally and avoid waste." ‘There are no economic ends. 


% See F. C. Benham, “Economic Welfare,” Economica, X, 179-81. 
™ See “Sociology and Ethics” in W. F. Ogburn and A. Goldenweiser, The Social Sci- 
ences (New York, 1927), p. 316. 


2 Florence, op. cit., p. 2. 3 Fraser, op. cit., p. 557. 
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There are only economical and uneconomical ways of achieving 
given ends. We cannot say that the pursuit of given ends is 
uneconomical because the ends are uneconomical; we can only 
say it is uneconomical if the ends are pursued with an unnec- 
essary expenditure of means.’ 


III 


Appraisal of these two opposed views requires us to show their 
limitations and to draw attention to their omissions. While in 
some instances there may be some validity in the contention of 
Sorokin and Florence that moralizing hinders objective analysis, 
observation of the behavior of social scientists leads the writer 
to the conclusion that Sorokin and Florence are knocking down 
straw men. For while it is true that many moralizers exhibit 
incapacity at objective analysis, it will be found that these 
moralizers have never been trained in objective analysis and 
lack the capacity for other reasons than proclivities to moralize.’s 
A poll of the American Economic Association or of the Ameri- 
can Sociological Society would reveal that the majority have 
conceptions of what ought to be and are interested in putting 
these conceptions into effect. Yet it appears, as far as the writer 
can observe, that most of these sociologists and economists 
are objective analysts. In brief, then, it is a matter of observa- 
tion that inability to analyze objectively has other causes than 
the tendency to moralize and that a great many who are inter- 
ested in what ought to be are exceedingly capable of objective 
analysis. It is apparent, further, as A. B. Wolfe has indicated,” 
that sympathy for others is the driving factor in the objective 
research of many social and other scientists; that a desire to 
help others rather than what Veblen called “idle curiosity” 

4 Robbins, op. cit., p. 129. Professor Cannan wittily paraphrases Robbins. ‘‘Get on 
with your fraudulent arson, but mind you don’t use more matches than are necessary!”’ 
(Economic Journal, XLII, 425). 

1S To some extent, apparently, the tendency to moralize seems to be associated with 


genetic makeup. 
© Conservatism, Radicalism and Scientific Method (New York, 1923), pp. 234 ff. 
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describes the complex of urges which is an antecedent condi- 
tion for objective analysis and research by many men. 

Of vastly more significance is the contention that substantive 
meaning cannot be given to the term ‘“‘economic welfare.”’ For 
if one assumes that the economist’s right to prescribe what 
ought to be derives from the economist’s superior knowledge 
(and unless the assumption is granted the whole discussion be- 
comes meaningless), then it follows that the economist’s “right” 
to prescribe must be confined to those matters concerning which 
his knowledge is superior to that of his non-economist fellow- 
men. This superiority will of necessity be confined to the range 
of functional relationships which the economist can study and 
determine. This range of functional relationships in turn will 
be limited to what can be stated in terms susceptible of verifica- 
tion or of non-verification. In short, the economist’s ethical 
réle must be confined to that area of knowledge and supersti- 
tion with which he is conversant. When the boundaries of this 
area are passed, the economist’s capacity as a prescriber of 
what ought to be will, in the final analysis, be neither necessarily 
greater nor necessarily less than that of his non-economist fel- 
low-men.”7 

Any definition of the term “welfare”? must run in terms of 
values. Values, in the ethical sense, fall into three groups: the 
instrumental; the intrinsic; and the instrumental-intrinsic. In- 
strumental value attaches to whatever is utilizable as a means 
to attain a yet more important instrumental value or an intrin- 
sic value. Intrinsic value attaches to whatever is deemed good 
per se. Instrumentai-intrinsic value attaches to whatever is not 
only utilizable as a means to a presumably higher value but 
also yields satisfaction per se. Probably nearly all values fall in 

7 We ignore as irrelevant Robbin’s view that men must act economically and that 
there are no economic ends. The former is a mere postulate. Men who derive pleasure 
from conspicuous waste may act uneconomically. Again some men, by being economi- 
cal, bring hardship to other men (e.g., the use of labor-saving machinery may reduce the 


absolute income going to labor). Whether there are economic ends or not depends 
upon one’s definition of ends. 
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this third class; for analysis reveals that nearly every instru- 
ment or behavior process prerequisite to attaining something 
higher (e.g., labor, possession of a machine) yields some im- 
mediate satisfaction.” 

If one defines welfare in terms of values, whether intrinsic, 
instrumental, or both, one must relate those values and welfare 
to a definite time-period. A living organism or a community is 
interested, not in the mathematical status of welfare at any 
moment of time, but rather in the sum of the mathematical 
statuses of successive moments comprising a designated time- 
period, say one year, ten years, or twenty years. Life and living 
is not a momentary thing or process. Life and living are con- 
tinuities in time precisely as the life of a business corporation is 
a continuity in time. A shareholder in a corporation is interest- 
ed not in the income and outgo at any one moment of time but 
in the sum of the outgoes and incomes over a designated period 
of time. Likewise with an individual and his welfare or with a 
community and its welfare, interest focuses upon the sum-total 
of results obtained during a period of time and not upon the 
results of any one isolated moment of time. It follows, then, 
that welfare must be treated as a function of a designated time- 
period. 

So far as instrumental values, or values in their instrumental 
aspects, are concerned, there is little sustained dispute relative 
to their content or to their effects. Given a certain assumed 
intrinsically valuable objective X which may be achieved either 
through instrumental value A or through instrumental value B, 
it is determinable through analysis, experience, or both, which is 
the most effective means of achieving X within a given time- 
period and what cost is involved. So far as the field of economic 

8 Achievement of given ends, deemed absolute prior to achievement,usually reveals 
these ends to be instrumental to something else. Assume a is achieved in order to ob- 
tain a suppositious absolute, 6; when 6 is achieved it is found to involve desire for c, ¢ 
for d, etc. As a life-process the search for final absolutes is a chasing after a will o’ the 


wisp. It is improbable then that even at any moment of time in any given culture there 
are true, definitely circumscribed absolutes. 
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instrumental values is concerned, it is apparent that the econ- 
omist is better informed than the non-economist, just as the 
natural scientist is best informed concerning the instrumental 
aspects of the materials and relations with which he deals. The 
economist’s knowledge of functional relationships within the 
range of his study and research enables him, as a scientist, to 
deal with the instrumental aspects of values. For the treat- 
ment of values as instruments but involves an application of the 
functional relationships observed among variables. 

The functional relationships observed by the economist thus 
apply at least in the field of instrumental values, and to intrin- 
sic values in so far as they are affected by instrumental values. 
For the relation of a value in its instrumental aspect to another 
value in its intrinsic aspect is functional in nature. Economics 
throws light upon the comparative effectiveness of alternate 
means (or instruments) to given ends (intrinsic values), upon 
the sum-total economic cost of achieving designated ends, and 
upon some relationships among intrinsic values or ends. Accord- 
ingly the economist’s knowledge of functional relationships may 
be applied, as Cohen suggests, to “clarify” the choice of ends 
and to guide the selection of means.” This we shall illustrate. 

A knowledge of functional relationship throws light upon the 
comparative economic effectiveness of alternate means to a de- 
signed end. Assume that control of price-level is deemed in- 
trinsically good. There are various methods of controlling price- 
level. The relative effectiveness of these various means can be 
known only from the observed functional relationships between 
instruments of control and the price-level. An intelligent choice 
of an effective means is impossible in the absence of the infor- 
mation supplied by economics. 

Most values which have an intrinsic aspect cannot be con- 
sidered in light of the intrinsic aspect alone. Not only are means 
necessary to realize such values, but these values in turn may 
serve as possible means to yet higher values. The economist’s 


9 Cohen, op. cit., pp. 442. 
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study of functional relationships may not only indicate the eco- 
nomic cost of achieving a given value, but also throw light on 
the economic effectiveness of the given value as a means to a 
still higher value. For instance, assume that it is desired that 
the price of potash be fixed at a level far above the average cost 
of producing potash under given conditions. Granting that the 
immediate result—exorbitant profits in the potash industry—is 
desirable, two problems are faced. First, how much will it cost 
to secure the establishment of the desired price? Second, assum- 
ing that the desired price is established, will not many new pot- 
ash areas be opened and will not the output of these new areas 
precipitate price-cutting and thus destroy for a long time the 
possibility of making any profits whatever? A satisfactory an- 
swer requires knowledge of the functional relationships in- 
volved. 

Frequently, two ends which contradict each other may be 
sought unwittingly. Thus many who consider poverty an evil 
nevertheless oppose the dissemination of contraceptive infor- 
mation. One familiar with economic functional relationships 
knows that, while poverty is not caused solely by overpopula- 
tion, a steady increase of population will necessarily precipitate 
otherwise preventable poverty. Accordingly one cannot con- 
sistently condemn poverty and yet oppose the dissemination of 
contraceptive information. 

Concerning intrinsic values or values in their intrinsic as- 
pects, however, there is much dispute. Values of this sort vary 
from individual to individual and for given individuals with the 
passage of time. Even if there is agreement as to the verbal 
content of values or as to the hierarchical configuration of val- 
ues, it does not follow that there is agreement as to the objective 
meaning of such values or as to the manner of translating such 
values into practice. In their intrinsic aspects, therefore, values 
are diverse, instable, and fluctuating, and hence lack the very 
characteristics which the scientist requires of his data.” All 


2 Possibly, given the degree of diversity and instability and the rates of fluctuation, 
one could solve value problems mathematically. 
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men within a given community would attach the same intrinsic 
values to objects only if the combined effects of social and bio- 
logical heredity were the same for all men. Further, as we have 
noted, if welfare is defined as a mental or psycho-physiological 
state, it is impossible to determine satisfactory correlations be- 
tween such states and objective external situations. Yet those 
who insist that the economist prescribe what ought to be in the 
form of intrinsic values assume that men could be made to 
agree as to the objective content of welfare and that the func- 
tional relationships ascertained by the economist enable him to 
deduce a general ultimate principle of value in light of which 
other values can be organized into an acceptable hierarchy. 

As a scientist the economist is interested in functional rela- 
tionships stated in the indicative mode and in terms of proba- 
bility when necessary. Accordingly, even though welfare ex- 
pressed in psychological terms may not prove inherently un- 
measurable, so long as it is unmeasurable because of the lack 
of the necessary precision instruments the economist as a scien- 
tist must avoid giving sanction to definitions of welfare in mean- 
ingless psychological terms." Likewise he must avoid assuming 
that what is desirable for certain individuals is necessarily de- 
sirable for all individuals. 

The economist can study the objective components which 
allegedly influence economic welfare without defining welfare 
in psychological terms. The economist need not, therefore, as 
Robbins suggests, confine his study to the pricing process and 
to the formulation of propositions in terms of “‘given a, c fol- 
lows.”’? The economist can set up a number of objective stand- 

* Hitherto welfare economists have always defined welfare in subjective terms. 
Benham (op. cit., pp. 182-84) assigns four reasons for this. First, value theory in eco- 
nomics is usually presented in terms of marginal utility. Second, the marginal utility 
theory readily affords a seemingly scientific basis for the proposition that marked in- 
equality in income distribution is undesirable. Third, welfare economists reject as an 
alternative objective measure of economic well-being the concept of per capita income 
on the ground that the psychological cost of producing that income must be considered. 
Finally, the vagueness of subjective concept permits the welfare economist wide freedom 
of discussion. 

= See Benham, tbid., pp. 185-87. 
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ards, expressed in index or other form, such as income per head, 
summary measures of the manner in which wealth and income 
are distributed, etc., and then show how given events or possible 
events will affect these indexes and how a change in one index 
will affect another. Or the economist may go farther and con- 
struct a composite index out of all these individual indexes, 
giving a definite explicit weight to each. This composite index 
may be called an objective welfare or prosperity index. The 
influences of actual or possible events upon this objective or 
composite index may then be indicated. Such a composite index 
would give an objective picture of the status of a community 
without implying relations between that index and welfare ex- 
pressed in psychological terms. Individuals and groups could 
then interpret changes in the index in terms of their private 
conceptions of welfare. 

Within limits, too, the economist can isolate what may be 
defined as absolute values. The determination of these values 
must be carried out in light of the makeup of society, in its eco- 
nomic aspects. For society, in economic terms, is composed of 
many groups, organized in a greater or lesser degree around 
interests felt to be common to all members of a given group. 
These groups may be consumers’ leagues, free-trade leagues, 
associations of merchants or manufacturers, labor-unions, etc. 
The individuals composing these interest groups may derive 
advantages therefrom in different degrees. Individuals may be- 
long to several groups. However, at any moment of time under 
existing conditions, the realization of the program of any one 
group may involve a frustration of the interests of certain other 
groups. It follows, therefore, that to some extent at least, the 
achievement of values by certain individuals is at the expense 
of other individuals and that, consequently, many objectives 
cannot command universal allegiance within a community. 

While some objectives benefiting given groups can be achieved 
only at the expense of other groups of individuals, not all pro- 
grams of action to achieve values have this effect. Rather ob- 
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jectives fall into four classes: those which injure all members of 
a group and benefit none; those which benefit some and injure 
others; those which benefit some and are neutral as concerns 
others; and those which benefit all. Let us assume that group A, 
consisting of homogeneous individuals, desires to put into effect 
a certain program P involving certain values (instrumental or 
intrinsic, or both). Let us assume further that the results of 
effecting this program be appraised on the basis of its conse- 
quences during a one-year and a five-year period to a community 
whose cultural complex remains fairly stable throughout this 
five-year period. One of four sets of consequences will result. 
First, program P may, contrary to the anticipations of its pro- 
ponents, group A, operate to the disadvantage of both A and 
all other members of the community.” Second, P may work to 
the disadvantage of some or all persons not included within A. 
Accordingly, the individuals disadvantaged would oppose pro- 
gram P unless the members of A were willing to compensate the 
disadvantaged members by amounts at least adequate to coun- 
terbalance these disadvantages. Whether this were possible 
would depend upon whether the advantage which P would 
bring to group A were sufficient to enable A to compensate 
non-A for the disadvantages entailed and whether the members 
of A would be willing to make such compensation. Third, P 
could advantage A and have a neutral effect upon non-A, that 
is, neither harm nor benefit non-A. Finally, P could advantage 
both A and non-A. 

The effects of P upon A and non-A depend upon the time- 
period involved and upon the prevailing cultural complex. 
Thus P may have one kind of effect upon A and non-A during 
the first year but an opposite effect if P is operative for five 
years. The short-time and the long-time effects of given policies 
may differ. Thus a policy of inflation might prove beneficial for 
six months only to become a source of economic injury over a 


3 That which is desired does not necessarily yield the satisfactions anticipated and 
may yield only dissatisfactions. This proposition applies more specifically to social 
changes or to commodities concerning whose effects experience is lacking. 
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three-year period. The reaction of both A and non-A to P is g 
function of the prevailing cultural complex of a community. 
Thus given culture C,, the effect of P may be deemed advanta- 
geous by both A and non-A, whereas given culture C,, the effect 
of P may be considered disadvantageous by both A and non-A. 

In so far as it is possible to classify objectives, on the basis of 
their effects upon the individuals composing a community, into 
the four groups noted above, it is possible to establish grounds 
on the basis of which economists, as scientists, may prescribe 
what ought to be. For there can be no objection raised against 
the attainment of an objective which can be shown not to entail 
injury to any group. In fact, if it can be shown that the indexes 
noted above are not affected or are not unfavorably affected 
by an objective proposed by a given group, it may safely be said 
that the objective in question constitutes an absolute value 
subscribed to by all who are influenced through its attainment. 
It may therefore be defined as that which ought to be. 

Granting the validity of the foregoing argument, economics 
and sociology have two tasks to accomplish for social ethics. 
First, it is desirable that, on the basis of given time-periods and 
the persistence of a relatively stable cultural complex, a fourfold 
classification be made of actual or hypothetical programs ad- 
vanced by actual or hypothetical groups: (a) those which will 
injure both their proponents and others; (b) those which secure 
an advantage to one group at the expense of a disadvantage to 
some or all other groups or individuals; (c) those which secure 
an advantage to one group and are neutral in their effect upon 
all other groups; (d) those which secure an advantage to all the 
members or groups composing a society. Second, the economist 
may, as R. B. Vance suggests, extract and examine the folk 
values contained in the storehouse of cultural studies made to 
date and determine if, as Sumner hints, ‘‘there exists in the 
mores a strain toward consistency.” 

4 Social Forces, VIII (1930), 462. 
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Even assuming, however, that the second task cannot be ac- 
complished or that it can be accomplished only as a result of 
years of effort, the first task nevertheless may be accomplished. 
For cultural changes take place so slowly that one may postu- 
late stability for five or ten years and on the basis of this stabil- 
ity classify programs as we have suggested. Such classification 
assumes, however, that one deals with a definitely circumscribed 
community. For were one to assume that community to con- 
sist of the area east of the Mississippi River, one would probably 
get a result different from that if one included the whole of the 
United States, or the Western Hemisphere, or the world. The 
findings will thus be contingent upon the area, the culture, and 
the time-period. 

Summarizing, it may be said that the economist may speak 
authoritatively, on the basis of his superior fund of knowledge, 
in three respects. First, he, rather than the non-economist, will 
be able most effectively to indicate how certain events would in- 
fluence objective indexes of the sort described, whether these 
indexes were individual or were constructed into a composite 
prosperity index. Second, the economist, by virtue of his knowl- 
edge of functional relationships, is best informed as to whether 
or not the attainment of given objectives involves disadvan- 
tages for certain groups or individuals. Finally, in so far as val- 
ues in their instrumental aspects are concerned, the economist’s 
position is that of a social engineer or counselor at law. Hence, 
in so far as society is composed of diverse interest groups whose 
tentative objectives are fixed or at least publicly expressed by 
the leaders of such groups, the economist is the proper counselor 
to such groups. His knowledge of functional relationships en- 
ables him to advise any one of these conflicting groups as to the 
consistency of its several objectives, and as to the most effective 
means to and the cost of achieving given objectives. He may 
also condemn an objective which would injure the very group 
seeking it. 
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IV 


In our preceding discussivn we have not defined the econo- 
mists’ position relative to objectives, involving intrinsic values, 
which can at any one time be attained only at the expense of 
certain individuals or groups within the community. Yet ob- 
jectives of this sort constitute a large proportion of the conceiv- 
able objectives which may be sought. The prevailing view is 
that economists cannot, as scientists, advance such objectives 
or seek their attainment; that the economist must stand aloof 
from the struggle of objective-seeking and objective-opposing 
groups. Or, it is contended that the economist cannot seek such 
objectives as a scientist but merely as an individual member of 
an interest group. With these contentions we disagree. 

Let us assume the given objective to be the greater equaliza- 
tion of incomes. Can the economist favor such equalization or 
not? It is contended by certain economists, for example, that 
the transfer of, say, $100 from a man receiving $10,000 a year to 
a man receiving $1,000 a year will increase the satisfaction of the 
latter more than it will decrease that of the former. The as- 
sumptions underlying this contention are the validity of the 
law of diminishing utility and the approximate homogeneity of 
the population.*> In view of what we have said above, we can- 
not be certain that the effect will be such as certain economists 
indicate. And even granting that such would be the effect, the 
ethical postulate on which the transfer is based is that satisfac- 
tions in a community should be maximized, or that satisfactions 
per head should be maximized—that is that the greatest happi- 
ness of the greatest number should be furthered.” It follows, 


2s The economist Edgeworth suggested, however, that some men are more efficient 
pleasure machines than others and that consequently, under given conditions, a trans- 
fer of money from the well-to-do to the poor would decrease the satisfaction of the well- 
to-do more than it would increase the satisfaction of the poor. 

% Nearly all proposals of economic reform rest upon this postulate. No one can ob- 
ject to this postulate as a postulate but one can object to the implication that the 
community is an organism comprehending the sense organs of all the individual mem- 
bers of the community. It is too frequently forgotten that the individual is the locus 
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therefore, that we are dealing here with an objective which can 
be achieved only at the expense of certain members of society 
who, under existing conditions, could not be remunerated for 
the loss involved.”’ 

It is our contention that the economist may work to accom- 
plish this objective if he sees fit. For the economist has per- 
formed his duty as a scientist when he has determined function- 
al relationships and has expressed them in the indicative mode. 
So long as the economist refrains from asserting that the loss 
of the $100 will not injure the man with the $10,000 income and 
so long as he does not misrepresent the functional relationships 
which he has ascertained, and does not falsely express (in the 
absence of the necessary data) in quantitative terms the alleged 
benefit which will be derived by the man who receives the $100, 
the economist does not violate his integrity as a scientist. 


of sensation, feeling, etc. It is frequently implied in effect that if a transfer of wealth 
from A to B benefits the latter more than it disadvantages the former, this benefit is 
felt by A as well as by B. 

7M. A. Copeland indicates that individual and common welfare would tend to 
coincide under the following conditions. “If our property and other civil-economic 
rights were such that each person or organization in entering or refraining from any 
transaction, had to bear all the costs and could reap all the gains of so doing, we should 
probably be safe in assuming the coincidence of individual interests and the common 
welfare. This would imply that each independent fiscal unit, family, business enterprise, 
state, municipality, etc., could increase the volume of services it received from others 
only by increasing its money payments to them, could decrease its money payments 
only by decreasing the burden on them, could increase its money receipts only by in- 
creasing the service rendered, and could decrease its service rendered only by suffering 
a fall in money receipts—save only for lending and borrowing. In other words money— 
and the commercial banking system—would be performing perfectly the function of 
keeping a social cost-accounting system. Under such circumstances consumer’s demand 
might shape business policy rather than conversely, and technological efficiency might 
be the chief task of business management (see R. G. Tugwell, ed., The Trend of Eco- 
nomics [New York, 1923], p. 115). 

Undoubtedly if these conditions were realized the bulk of the population would be 
economically better off than at present. Yet the realization of these conditions would 
run counter to the interests of many who profit from the present state of economic 
chaos. The implied definition of common welfare suggested by Professor Copeland com- 
prehends the welfare of the majority but not the welfare of all. As a matter of fact 
most changes in economic relations involve the destruction in whole or part of some 
hitherto vested interest. The writer, however, favors the establishment of the condi- 
tions stated by Professor Copeland. 
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It is not possible to defend the contentions of the preceding 
paragraph in the sense of so many verifiable propositions in the 
indicative mode. It is possible, however, to show the absurdity 
of contentions to the contrary. In the first place it does not 
follow that, were one to favor equalization of incomes, one’s 
capacity for objective analysis need be or probably would be 
impaired. As a matter of fact, it is more reasonable to assert 
that the sympathy which presumably underlies an interest in 
the equalization of incomes will constitute an additional reason 
for ascertaining more functional relationships in regard to the 
various effects of reducing inequalities in income. For sym- 
pathy is a stimulus to research. 

In the second place, it does not follow that the economic dis- 
coveries of one interested in the equalization of incomes will be 
rejected by leaders of interest groups on the grounds that one’s 
capacity as a scientist is impaired by virtue of a private prejudice 
in favor of equalization of incomes. For so long as a scientist 
presents his various findings in their true guise, that is, as posi- 
tive or probable scientific propositions, and explicitly indicates 
his favoritism of equalized incomes to be a private, though rea- 
soned, prejudice, there will exist no cause for doubt as to his 
scientific competence. 

In the third place, it is virtually impossible for anyone, scien- 
tist or otherwise, to divest himself completely of a scale of val- 
ues; to be as impervious to social issues as a billiard ball; to be 
as completely detached and impersonal relative to social ques- 
tions as an electrically operated robot. To postulate that an 
economist, to be a scientific economist, must avoid any expres- 
sion of opinion which is not an indicative and verified proposi- 
tion, is to define an inanimate meat grinder into which non- 
economists toss facts and theories to be ground by the said 
meat grinder into a given number of functional relationships. 
So to define an economist is to define an individual (pace Veb- 
len) who “has neither antecedent or consequent,—an isolated, 
definitive human datum, in [permanent] stable equilibrium,” 


8 Veblen used these words in an entirely different connection (op. cit., p. 73). 
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buffeted not one tittle in any direction by any of the multiplicity 
of value forces which impinge upon anyone in view of his human 
biological and social heredity. So to define an economist is to 
create a hypostatization rivaling in bizarreness the remarkable 
creatures drawn or described by the chroniclers and cartograph- 
ers of antiquity. In brief, to postulate an opinionless economist 
is to postulate an empirically impossible creature. 

In the fourth place, in view of the fact that a community con- 
sists of competing interest groups and that the survival power 
of any one group is dependent upon the behavior of its members, 
to require an economist to be neutral in regard to controversial 
objectives is to require an economist to favor what from his own 
view amounts to dysgenic social or value selection. In so far as 
the values of economists are those highly prized by the better- 
informed elements of a society, those who favor eugenic social 
and ethical selection must support the view that economists 
freely and effectively express their reasoned opinion on social 
and other ethical issues. For, in so far as economists are silent 
on social issues, the chances of success for the programs of less- 
informed groups become greater. For economists to remain si- 
lent on social issues is comparable to competent cancer special- 
ists remaining silent in the face of the claims of quacks. The 
doctrine that intelligent social specialists remain silent on contro- 
versial issues concerning which they have merely reasoned opin- 
ions is palpably absurd therefore, and if made fully effective 
would destroy the very conditions essential to the existence of 
economists. In short, the view that an economist cannot ex- 
press a reasoned opinion or participate in social struggle rests in 
the last analysis upon the implicit assumption that economists 
constitute undesirable elements in society and need to be elimi- 
nated. It is just possible that the impassivity of economists in 
particular and of social scientists in general is the major cause 
of the existing state of mundane affairs. 
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THE JURISPRUDENCE OF LORIMER 
R. U. SINGH 


I 


HE juristic theory of Lorimer was the result, under the 

influence of the legal philosophies of Krause and 

Trendelenburg, of that trend of thought which took 
definite shape in Scotland in the seventeenth century. Not 
long after the publication of Hobbe’s Leviathan Viscount Stair 
forcefully pleaded for the handling of law as “a national dis- 
cipline’” instead of as “‘the will and pleasure of law-givers,”’ and 
founded Scottish jurisprudence on the absolute basis of law of 
nature, which is identical with moral law and is revealed by 
conscience. Happiness can come only by following laws nearest 
to the law of nature and most declaratory of it and least alter- 
ing the effect thereof. Law is the dictate of reason determining 
every rational being to that which is congruous and convenient 
for the nature and condition thereof, and justice is an inclina- 
tion in the will to observe and follow the dictates of reason 
wherein law consists.? 

These principles as laid down by Viscount Stair underwent 
very little modification in the course of the development of 
Scottish jurisprudence and none of the Scottish jurists and phi- 
losophers after Stair abandoned the philosophic basis of juris- 
prudence. Even John Erskine (1695-1768), who accepted the 
definition of law as the command of the sovereign,? stood for a 
doctrine of natural law resting on human reason and declared 
that human laws, when they prescribe anything repugnant to 
natural justice, have no coercive force.* Lorimer also remained 
true to the traditions of Scottish legal learning. His famous 

t Stair, Institutions of the Law of Scotland, I, I, 17. 

* Ibid., I, I, 1-15. 

3 Erskine, Institutes of the Law of Scotland, I, I, 1. 4 Ibid., I, I, 3. 
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work on jurisprudence he called The Institutes of Law, a treatise 
of the Principles of Jurisprudence as determined by Nature. 


II 


James Balfour (1703-95) had before Lorimer rejected Hume’s 
position that justice originates in a sense of public utility.s 
Adam Ferguson (1724-1816) had ruled out the consideration of 
gain and loss as the only motive of human action by asserting 
that the moral approbation of right action is an inherent quality 
of our nature.® Lorimer also rejects the utilitarian philosophy 
which seeks to supply in the doctrine of utility the ultimate 
test of the quality of our actions. Quis Custodit Custodem is his 
difficulty in this connection. Before we can measure by results 
the results must be measured. The value of the ends with refer- 
ence to which utility tests actions must be measured by some 
“teleological measure that transcends individual or national 
tastes and sentiments.” He is in search of a permanent or uni- 
versal measure of the value of social activity, and this he finds 
in conformity or non-conformity with natural law, which, in 
the jural sense, is not the whole scheme of the universe but only 
that branch of it which has reference to human relations. The 
rules of natural law determine the conditions of perfect human 
co-existence, or of progress toward the realization of such co- 
_ existence, and though they are Soll-Gesetz, not Muss-Gesetz,’ 
their consequences are as inevitable as their character is un- 
changeable. It is the task of the jurist to demonstrate the in- 
evitable character of these laws; and jurisprudence has “‘for its 
object the discovery of that law which, by the nature of all 
rational creatures, and independently of their volition, deter- 
mines their relation to each other and to surrounding existences, 
in so far as this law is mediately or immediately revealed to 
human reason and realizable by human will, under the condi- 


5 Balfour, A Delineation of the Nature and Obligation of Morality, chap. iv, pp. 
102-35. 

6 Ferguson, Principles of Moral and Political Science, Vol. I1, chap. i. 
7 This term is borrowed by Lorimer from Krause. See Rechts-Philosophie, p. 36. 
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tions of human existence in time and space.’’* This conception 
of law as involved in the relation of men, and not as imposed by 
divine command or the command of the sovereign or by man 
upon himself in the state of nature or in any other state, is 
traceable to Montesquieu, who opens his Spirit of Laws with 
the words that “laws in their most general signification are the 
necessary relations derived from the nature of things.” 


III 


In seeking an absolute basis for jurisprudence Lorimer is led 
to rely on the hypothesis of God as the cause of all existence 
and laws. He insists on the recognition of the necessity of a 
single cause as the starting-point of being, and argues that “a 
science of natural law can no more be founded on the hypothesis 
of polytheism, dualism or pessimism than on the hypothesis of 
atheism or nihilism.””? The question whether the law of nature, 
or the moral law, originated in an act of God’s free will or wheth- 
er it existed from all eternity and continues to exist inde- 
pendently of his will he dismisses as irrelevant, for “the science 
of jurisprudence will rest with equal security on either of the 
two alternatives which it offers.’"° But he agrees with Suarez 
that Jex=deus ipse and rejects the contrary theory of Leibnitz. 
Omnipotent and perfect God as the one first cause of all things 
is thus the inevitable postulate of jurisprudence as of other sci- 
ences. This is quite in accord with the deep religious spirit of 
the Scottish people and is an amplification of the views of Vis- 
count Stair as set forth in his Vindications of the Divine Per- 
fections. But though Lorimer makes God the source of natural 
law he rejects as unconvincing and unscientific the theory that 
discovers the law of nature in the study of what God has told 
us of nature and refuses to be classified as an adherent of the 
theological school of jurisprudence. In answer to his critics he 
says: 
8 Lorimer, Institutes of Law, 2d ed., p. 2. 
9 Ibid., p. 25. 10 Tbid., pp. 31-32. 
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They might as well have said that a botanist by making God the cre- 
ator of piants asserted that the science of botany was directly revealed." 


Rejection of the direct revelation theory of the theological 
school leaves consciousness and external observation, i.e., the 
teaching of the ego and the non-ego, as the possible means of 
knowing the will of God with regard to temporal affairs. Lori- 
mer recognizes the legitimacy of both the subjective and the 
objective methods of inquiry and protests against the claim of 
either of them to exclude the other.’ But he is too much con- 
vinced of the inadequacy of empiricism, so well emphasized by 
Sir William Hamilton (1788-1856), and too much repelled from 
the exclusively external observation method of the analytical 
and historical schools and of Herbert Spencer, to look for the 
law of nature in the study of the objective. The concluding 
portion of his criticism of the sufficiency of the external observa- 
tion method is illuminating. He says: 


But the leading objection to external observation in all its forms, as an 
exclusive source of knowledge, is that we cannot begin with it. In what- 
ever light “facts” may be viewed by the historian or statistician, to the 
jurist they are not ends but means; and external facts are means which he 
cannot use till he has gained a starting point, and acquired a standard 
which they cannot apply. After we know what our nature craves, and 
what God wills that it should aspire to, there is scarcely a fact, however 
insignificant, of observation or experience, which may not furnish precious 
suggestions for the realization of these objects. Nay, farther, even as re- 
gards these objects themselves, it is most true that “there is a light which 
shines on the ways of God out of a better knowledge, even of man’s 
ways.” But the light which man’s ways afford is lighted within him, and 
the reflected light which shines from without has reference far more to 
the concrete and variable, than to the abstract and permanent element 
of law. The science of jurisprudence, like charity, must “begin at home”’; 
and the proper answer to the empiric is that which St. Luke tells us that 
our Lord made to the Pharisees when they asked him when the kingdom 
of God should come. ‘The kingdom of God cometh not with observation: 
neither shall they say, Lo here! or, lo there! for, behold, the kingdom of 
God is within you.’ 


™ Ibid., p. 21 (Note). 22 Tbid., p. 46. 13 Ibid., pp. 53-54. 
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We are therefore told the law of nature is revealed to man by 
conscience. He rejects the theory of moral sense as a separate 
faculty of the mind and maintains, as had been done by James 
Balfour, that the means by which natural law is revealed is no 
separate faculty but our whole moral nature. Conscience is to 
be identified with the dicta of our general and normal nature 
as a whole, as opposed to our special and exceptional nature; 
and it looks for the moral law, the rule of life, as a gradual mani- 
festation and recognition of this nature, to and by itself.*4 He 
rejects Kant’s categorical imperative and replaces his maxim 
by his own maxim ‘“‘follow nature as a whole,” for his formula, 
he thinks, has the merit of eliminating the difficulty of the 
troublesome “what.”” When I am told to follow ‘“‘what is use- 
ful,”’ I have still to ask ““What is useful?”” When I am told to 
follow ‘‘what is according to law universal’ I must ask ‘What 
is according to law universal?’”s 

Many would agree with Lorimer in his rejection of utilitari- 
anism as well as of Kant’s categorical imperative as furnishing 
a moral principle of action. The utilitarians were wrong in re- 
solving morality into the pursuit of merely happiness values 
and in treating moral values as only means thereto. Kant was 
wrong in finding the source of the ‘‘ought”’ and the moral values 
for which it stands in “reason.’”’ Lorimer asks us to follow the 
dictates of human nature as a whole, and by human nature as a 
whole he means the existence of the individual with “its funda- 
mental qualities and radical impulses.”” The emphasis comes to 
be on that aspect of human nature in which the individual seems 
to assert himself as a separate and independent entity, and the 
most important aspect, i.e., the aspect in which man appears in 
union with his fellow-beings, is ignored.’ His formula thus 
becomes merely subjective. He himself tells us that “‘it is not 
from the objective but the subjective side that we must enter 
the field of ethics in search of a natural basis for the science of 


4 [bid., p. 194. 15 [bid. 6 2 Juridical Review, 254. 
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jurisprudence.’”” It is difficult to accept such a formula. Of the 
individual apart from the group we know nothing and individual 
as individual is unintelligible to us. It is only in society that 
law has its origin and even though it be admitted that law can- 
not create rights, which is very forcibly emphasized by Lorimer, 
it cannot be said that the origin of rights can be found in the 
nature of the individual gua individual. 


IV 


The subjective character of Lorimer’s formula becomes ap- 
parent when he proceeds to give us the law which man’s nature 
imposes upon him or binds him to impose upon himself. He 
tells us that to know the rights and duties which nature reveals 
to us as existing in ourselves and others, we have to make our 
start from the subjective side, for I cannot interrogate my 
neighbor’s consciousness or ascertain the revelations that na- 
ture makes to him, and my knowledge of his rights and duties 
is derived from my knowledge of myself."* Our existence is 
necessarily given to us by the all-righteous God, but, though 
the relation of Creator and creature excludes the idea of a right 
to existence on the part of the latter, the moment existence is 
conferred that relation bestows on it the character of a right 
which neither its possessor nor any other creature is entitled 
to dispute.’® Thus, “‘the fact of being involves the right to be.” 
From the right to existence which is involved in the fact of exist- 
ence follow successively a number of rights—the right to con- 
tinue to be, the right to conditions of existence, the right to 
develop our being and to the conditions of development, the 
right to reproduce and multiply our being, the right of trans- 
mitting to our offspring the conditions of existence, and the 
right to dispose of the fruits of being inter vivos or mortis causa. 
All these subjective rights resolve themselves into the right to 
liberty, i.e., to the exercise of our own subjective powers. This 


17 Lorimer, Institutes of Law, p. 209. 
18 Tbid., pp. 209-10. 19 Ibid., p. 213. 
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liberty has a positive as well as a negative side; it is a claim not 
only not to be hindered, but to be helped. The right to the posi- 
tive conditions of liberty is the correlative to the duties of mutual 
aid and charity.”? Duty is a dictum of consciousness which 
results inevitably from the recognition of an objective existence, 
similar to that subjective existence in which we recognize 
rights." 

The rights of which we become conscious are not absolute 
and unlimited, but relative to, and circumscribed by, the 
powers in which they inhere. Absolute rights like absolute 
powers belong to God only. Each individual comes into exist- 
ence and continues to exist only to the extent of his powers. 
When these powers cease the rights are non-existent. Thus 
subjective rights are limited not by objective interests but in 
their own nature; and it is in the limitations thus imposed by 
nature on our subjective rights that we have the first revelation 
of the principle of order. “All that nature teaches us directly 
is, first, that we ourselves, and, second, that the other organized 
existences of which we are cognizant, possess individual powers, 
with correspondent individual rights.” From these data, by the 
aid of our reasoning faculties, we infer the general law that 
“right corresponds to power.’ Thus man has a right to every- 
thing that he has power to acquire and maintain, limited only 
by rights in his neighbor which nature reveals to him as exactly 
corresponding to his own. The order is, first powers, then rights 
—a doctrine that is found foreshadowed by Plato in his system 
of ethics. It may be that Lorimer adopted the doctrine of 
might is right from Spinoza, for the former’s doctrine seems to 
be but an amplification of the principle laid down by the latter 
that “every natural thing has by nature as much right as it has 
power to exist and operate.’ But though, according to Lori- 
mer, the primary postulate of existence is power, not reason, 
might, which is the source of right, is power that is real and 


2° Tbid., p. 235. 2 Ibid., p. 245. 
2 Tbid., pp. 281-82. 23 Spinoza, Tractatus Politicus, Cap. 2, sec. 3. 
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permanent and not phenomenal and evanescent—power “which 
reason tells us is coincident with nature, not in part but in 
whole.”’4 It is thus power approved and recognized by reason, 
for reason is not something antagonistic to or different from 
nature but is ‘‘neither more nor less than the divine element of 
nature as a whole, making its voice heard above the distracting 
and self-contradictory outbursts of our separate impulses” and 
is “the necessary concomitant of power, the condition of effec- 
tive legislation sine gua non.’’*s Lorimer’s conclusions in this 
connection are traceable to Thomas Reed (1710-96), the found- 
er of ‘‘natural realism,’”’ who had argued that morality con- 
sists in the union of power and reason, and tried to establish a 
firm standard of morality in the light of nature and the teaching 
of Christianity. This was a vindication of the de facto principle 
in jurisprudence. 

Our powers being commensurate with our rights, it follows 
that superior power is entitled to superior rights and inferior 
power must be satisfied with inferior rights. Lorimer deduces 
from this his astounding doctrine of aggression as a natural 
right. “Aggression is a natural right the extent of which is 
measured by the power which God has bestowed on the ag- 
gressor or permitted him to develop. Up to this point, the right 
of conquest, individual, social, political, and ethnical, is in- 
volved in the idea of liberty, and included in the object of 
jurisprudence.’ As a just end justifies the means requisite for 
its attainment, the right of aggression justifies the application 
of force and involves the right of war when, and to the extent 
to which, force or war is necessary for its vindication.?”? Thus 
Lorimer’s views on the legitimacy and limits of aggression, war, 
and conquest resemble those of Nietzsche. 

The necessary relation of power and right is further used by 
Lorimer to refute the doctrine that the idea of liberty involves 
the idea of absolute equality. Liberty merely confers the right 

4 Lorimer, Institutes of Law, p. 428. % Tbid., p. 414. 

% [bid., p. 429. 27 [bid., p. 419. 
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to energize freely for the realization of individual perfection and 
does not seek the impossible task of producing absolute equality 
among men whose powers are unequal. The error of socialism 
lies in looking too exclusively to the rights of men and ignoring 
their capacities and powers. Rights of property must exist, be- 
cause a man is entitled to everything that the free exercise of 
his powers enables him to obtain. Nature has made men of 
such different capacities that the idea of absolute equality is 
contrary to her teachings. The only sense in which equality is 
involved in the idea of liberty is “‘equality before the law.’ 
Adam Ferguson (1724-1816) was arguing the same way when 
he said that “the object of reason can never be to abolish the 
relation of power and dependence, for this nature has rendered 
impossible, but to guard against the abuse of power and pro- 
cure to individuals equal security in their respective stations, 
however differing in point of origin or acquired advantages.’”° 

The proposition on which Lorimer’s conclusions as stated in 
this section are based is that ‘‘the fact of being involves the 
right to be.’’ If this fundamental thesis is not sound the whole 
structure will fall to the ground. His arguments leading to the 
assertion of the proposition may be summed up in these words. 
Consciousness tells us that our life is a fact. Our nature is the 
result of a cause external to itself, and independent of its voli- 
tion, and we receive our nature with its ‘fundamental qualities 
and radical impulses” as a gift, voluntarily given and neces- 
sarily received. “In accepting itself as necessary, our nature 
accepts itself as right, and its fundamental qualities and radical 
impulses—those qualities and propensities which are normal to 
us—as absolutely normal, and consequently as the criteria of 
right and wrong.”’° It must be right to us because we can have 
no higher standard than its necessity by which to measure its 

38 Tbid., p. 402. 

29 Ferguson, Principles of Moral and Political Science (ed. 1792), I, 263. 


3° Lorimer, Institutes of Law, pp. 59-60. Here Lorimer follows Krause’s conception 
of normal qualities. See Rechts-Philosophie, p. 85. 
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rectitude. It may be wrong ontologically, but we are logically 
shut out from supposing it to be so.3* In other words, because 
our existence is right—i.e., right as opposed to wrong, it is a 
right—i.e., right as correlative to duty. Therefore “the fact 
of being involves the right to be.” 

It is apparent, then, that if our existence is not right, the fact 
of being cannot involve the right to be. The reasons that Lori- 
mer gives leave one unconvinced that our existence is right. He 
says that it is right because it is the gift of an all-righteous God 
and because the testimony of consciousness on this point is in 
concurrence with the testimony of history.*% But the all- 
righteousness of God has not yet been satisfactorily established 
by anybody; and as regards the testimony of the best witnesses 
in every age and of every race, a single contrary instance, such 
as that of John Stuart Mill, which he notes himself, is sufficient 
to negative the value of the rest of the testimony. Thus Lori- 
mer’s philosophy of law and right comes to be founded on mere 
opinion. 

As he does not establish his proposition that ‘the fact of being 
involves the right to be,”’ the natural rights which he deduces 
from that proposition become deductions from a pure supposi- 
tion. Also the basis for the recognition of the rights of others 
disappears from Lorimer’s theory for, if the fact of my being 
does not involve my right to be, it necessarily follows that the 
rights of others cannot follow from the fact of their being. Be- 
cause of the failure of Lorimer to establish the fundamental 
proposition, basis is lacking for maintaining that “‘right corre- 
sponds to power.”’ He himself, in distinguishing real and per- 
manent power from that which is phenomenal and evanescent 
and in declaring that real power only can be legislative and ap- 
parent power cannot generate law,34 was compelled to admit 
the untenability of the de facto principle in jurisprudence. 

3 Tbid., p. 60. 33 Lorimer, Institutes of Law, pp. 54-175. 


32 2 Juridical Review, 254. 34 [bid., p. 428. 
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V 

Consciousness directly revealing to us not laws or principles 
but powers and rights, how can we become conscious of the 
laws of nature? Lorimer tells us that we have to infer the ra- 
tional and necessary principles of natural law from the facts of 
nature as they come within the sphere of human consciousness, 
which presents all data for such inference. The result of this 
inference cannot be perfect; but nothing better is possible, and 
it is a revelation to mankind of the indications of the divine will 
regarding the proper rules of human conduct. This revelation 
merely determines the ultimate objects of positive law and fixes 
the principle of jurisprudence as a whole, and is not immediately 
applicable to the government of various states or to the de- 
cision of actual causes. It requires interpretation in order to 
be reduced to rules of positive law; and it is the province of the 
legislator to posit the true interpretation of the divine law for 
his own people, and of the judge to apply this to individual 
cases. 

“Natural law, resting on a postulate of the rectitude of nature, 
is necessarily absolute. As an end in itself, it is to be vindicated 
for its own sake. Positive law, on the other hand, as its realiza- 
tion in time and place, is absolute only on condition of this 
realization, and to the extent to which it is effected.’’55 It is 
imperfect and falls short of the law of nature but is nevertheless 
perfect for us. But the perfect realization of even this positive 
law in man-made laws is impossible for, in consequence of the 
imperfection which clings to humanity, human enactments 
never attain to the full character of positive laws.3° They pos- 
sess the character of positive laws, more or less, in proportion 
to the extent to which they are, or are not, interpretations and 
realizations of the law of nature. ‘‘Enactments, in so far as 
they fail to realize the law of nature, must be errors, and may 
be crimes.’’3?7 One may justly conclude from this that Lorimer 

35 Ibid., p. 220. % Tbid., p. 10. 37 Ibid. 
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agrees that the citizen is entitled to disobey and the judge eman- 
cipated from enforcing an enactment that may appear to them 
to be contrary to natural or positive law. But he says that “the 
fact that it has been enacted, or is recognized by their sovereign, 
whether that sovereign be an individual or a community, ren- 
ders it a positive law to the one qua citizen, and the other qua 
judge, because the citizen existence of the one, and the judicial 
existence of the other, rests on the hypothesis that their sover- 
eign is a true interpreter of the law of nature in the circum- 
stances of that community.’’3* In connection with the question 
of obedience to a rule clearly at variance with the law of nature 
and the will of God, the citizen is advised “‘to turn his other 
cheek to the law that has smitten him, till he can procure its 
constitutional repeal’’ and the judge to decline to be a party to 
its enforcement. The judge, however, may exercise his private 
judgment and dispense “‘equity”’ in situations not contemplated 
and covered by enactments.%? 

In this connection Lorimer lays down the following three 
propositions which sum up his views very well: 

1st. The laws of nature are logical, and, as such, necessary inferences, 
which it belongs to the scientific jurist to make from the facts which con- 
sciousness or internal observation, and experience or external observa- 
tion, reveal to him as the necessary conditions of human life. 

2nd. The laws of the nation, public and private, and the laws of na- 
tions, public and private, are similar inferences, which it belongs to the 
legislator or practical jurist to make; (a) from the laws of nature, which he 
accepts as facts; and (6) from the local and temporal facts or circum- 
stances of the nation, or of the nations, which it is his business to ascer- 


tain. 

3rd. Judicial sentences, or judgments—i.e., the laws of the individual 
case—are inferences, equally necessary, which it belongs to the judge to 
make; (a) from the laws of the nation, or of the nations, which he accepts 
as facts in themselves, and, consequently, as decisive of the law of nature; 
and (6) from the facts—i.e., the characteristics and circumstances of the 
individual—which it is his duty to ascertain.” 


38 Tbid., pp. 277-78. 39 Ibid., p. 280. 4° Ibid., p. 250. 
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The de facto principle thus reduces legislation and judgment 
to a merely formal logical process. To quote his own words, 
“natural law thus forms the major premiss of the syllogism of 
which the legislative enactment, or the judicial sentence, is the 
conclusion’’* and ‘‘every sound legislative enactment thus in- 
volves the previous decision of a question of natural law; and 
every sound judicial sentence involves the acceptance of that 
decision.” *” The only useful part of Lorimer’s theory seems to 
be that legislators like judges should be learned and experi- 
enced so that they might interpret the law of nature properly. * 

But Lorimer’s discussion of the sources of positive law is of 
great value. According to him, “‘the primary source of positive 
law is the real power of the whole community subject to the law, 
as exhibited in and measured by its rational will” and ‘‘the 
secondary sources of positive law are the means by which the 
community vindicates its real as distinguished from its merely 
apparent power, or, in other words, asserts its rational will.’ 
The community forms its rational will through the educative 
influence of the church, the school (including the university), 
the press, and the polling booth.* It develops its rational will 
by conscious effort on the part of individuals and classes, by 
social organization, and by selection and setting apart of ex- 
ceptional workmen for exceptional work.** It ascertains its ra- 
tional will by an electoral system and similar other means, and 
declares that will by legislation or consuetude.*’? The rational 
will of the community thus ascertained is applied to the special 
case either spontaneously or by jurisdiction and is enforced 
through the army, the police, and the public prosecution of 
crime.‘* This rational will of Lorimer bears close resemblance to 
the real or social will of the German psychological school and of 
a neo-Austinian, Professor Jethro Brown, though the resem- 

# Ibid., p. 9. 4s Tbid., pp. 447-76. 
4 Ibid., p. 10. # Tbid., pp. 476-504. 
43 Ibid., pp. 248-49. 47 Ibid., pp. 504-16. 
44 Ibid., p. 426. 48 Tbid., pp. 516-20. 
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blance is not complete. Lorimer’s theory here assumes a socio- 
logical character. In fact, he quotes with approval the famous 
dictum of Savigny that ‘Jn dem gemeinsamen Bewusstsein des 
Volkes lebt das positive Recht.” 4° 


VI 


No less valuable than his discussion of the sources of positive 
law is his insistence on the inseparability of ethics and juris- 
prudence. He severely criticizes the differentiation of law and 
morality or of perfect and imperfect obligations emphasized by 
Thomasius, Kant, and Fichte and takes sides with what he 
calls the positive school of jurisprudence of Krause, Ahrens, 
and Roder, who advocate the promotion of social welfare and 
morals by state interference through law with individual liberty, 
and opposes the view of the negative school, which stands for 
the maximum liberty of the individual and a policy of non- 
intervention. Our rights and duties being throughout reciprocal 
and co-extensive, he argues, there is no distinction between one 
class of obligations and another and all obligations are equally 
binding.’° From this the identity of the principles of justice 
and charity is deducible, for, as justice and charity are obliga- 
tory in the same degree, to hold otherwise would be to declare 
that to commit an act of charity is to commit injustice. The 
doctrine of the identity of the principles of justice and charity 
was taught by Christ’s mediatorial sacrifice, and is implied in 
the whole scheme of redemption.” 

Lorimer discusses the relation of jurisprudence and ethics 
with reference to their objects. The object of ethics, when re- 
garded exclusively as a human science, as well as the ultimate 
object of jurisprudence, is the “realization of the idea in the 
ideal of humanity, the attainment of human perfection.’ The 

49 Tbid., p. 440. 

5° [bid., pp. 281-314. [Dr. Thomas Brown (1778-1820) of University of Edinburgh 
was the first Scottish professor to expose definitely the fallacy of the distinction between 
perfect and imperfect obligations. ] 

& Ibid., p. 334- 
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proximate object of jurisprudence is liberty or the perfect rela- 
tion between human beings; and liberty is a means toward 
the realization of their perfection as human beings. Thus in the 
realization of its special or proximate object, jurisprudence be- 
comes a means toward the realization of the ultimate object 
which it has in common with ethics. The result is that ethics 
and jurisprudence are co-ordinate in their range, identical in 
their object, and different only as to the means to be employed 
in actual life toward the realization of that human perfection 
at which they aim.* “Cut off from ethics, jurisprudence loses 
its hold upon nature, and its consequent rank as a science. 
Legislation is bereft of principle, and the practice of law de- 
generates into a vulgar art, always mean, and not always hon- 
est.’’s3 

It is to the great credit of Lorimer that he emphasized the 
ethical character of law. But it appears that he confuses in- 
tention and motive. In criticizing Kant he says: 

The motive, so far from being “abstracted from” is often the very 
essence of the legality or illegality of an act. Shooting, in the abstract, 
is legal. Shooting with intent to kill a man, unless it be in self-defence, 
or for the protection of our country, is illegal. Enlisting is legal and com- 
mendable; enlisting ‘‘with the intent to serve against the Queen’s allies” 
is a violation of the Foreign Enlistment Act. Whether it be wise to frame 
enactments, the enforcement of which depends on a proof of “intention” 
is a practical question with which we have here, happily, nothing to do.* 


Criminal law treats intention and motive differently. Gen- 
erally speaking, intention is an essential element of crime but 
no act otherwise lawful becomes criminal because done with a 
bad motive and, conversely, no act otherwise criminal is ex- 
cused or justified because of the motives of the actor, however 
good they may be.*> Jurisprudence has not yet found it feasible 


3 Ibid., pp. 353-67. 

53 21 Journal of Jurisprudence, 305. 

54 Lorimer, Institutes of Law, p. 364 (Note). 

5s The criminality of the act, however, depends in certain cases upon the motive 
which prompted it, e.g., in criminal attempts, burglary and forgery. 
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to accept fully and perhaps will not be able to accept fully the 
rule that the ethical quality of our actions is the measure of 
criminal liability. 

VII 


CONCLUSION 

Lorimer’s philosophy was a protest against empiricism and 
utilitarianism and was inspired by idealism. Nature as a whole 
was the ideal to which appeal was made, and the attempt was to 
place jurisprudence on a scientific basis, i.e., on the basis of 
facts of nature, instead of on dogmatic speculations. He te- 
naciously clung to the principle that facts as facts can enter into 
the sphere of jurisprudence and produce jural relations, though 
the distinction that he had to make between real and apparent 
powers was a proof of the untenability of the view that “powers” 
can form the basis of jurisprudence. But even his de facto sys- 
tem he did not base on any solid foundation. It rests upon his 
private individual belief that the individual existence is God- 
given and is right and therefore a right; and hence “‘the fact 
of being involves the right to be.” 

There is very little of practical value in Lorimer’s juristic 
theory. Just as the common-law rights of Englishmen became 
the natural rights of man in America, so the rights of men as 
recognized in the nineteenth century become, in the scheme of 
Lorimer, the natural rights of all men. Very few at the present 
day would talk of the natural rights of a leper to reproduce and 
multiply his being or of the absolute right of the owner to dis- 
pose of his property inter vivos or mortis causa. Other aspects 
of his theory also reveal that he accepted the institutions and 
ideas of his time as the dictates of the law of nature. His in- 
sistence on liberty as the end of law, the reciprocity of rights and 
duties, the right of private property, equality of opportunity, 
and certainty in the administration of justice, and his enuncia- 
tion of the principles*’ that law cannot change the character or 


% Lorimer, Institutes of Law, Preface. 57 27 Harvard Law Review, 225. 
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alter the relations of persons, cannot constitute, extend, or cir- 
cumscribe a proprietary relation and cannot change the price 
of any commodity—all is characteristic of and harmonizes with 
the spirit of the nineteenth-century jurisprudence. The truth 
of Dean Pound’s generalization that ‘‘in the maturity of law, 
the legal system seeks to secure individuals in the advantages 
given them by nature or their station in the world and to enable 
them to use these advantages as freely as is compatible with a 
like free exercise of their faculties and use of their advantages 
by others” is no less demonstrated by the juristic theory of 
Lorimer than by that of any other jurist of the nineteenth cen- 
tury.%* 

The only valuable parts of his system are his emphasis on the 
ethical character of law, which is all the more remarkable in 
view of the opposition between law and morals that his con- 
ception of the end of law involved, his theory of positive law as 
the will of the society, and his suggestion for experience and 
learning in legislators as in judges. It may justly be said, there- 
fore, that Lorimer’s hope that by his placing jurisprudence on a 
scientific basis political economy would cease to be “the only 
practical science for which the world was indebted to a Scotch 
professor,’’’® was not justified, though his is the only complete 
treatise on jurisprudence produced by a Scotsman and is marked 
by a keen precision of logical method, an unusual brilliance in 
exposition, and a strange breadth of erudition. Strange as it 
may seem, Austin with his empiricism and utilitarianism will 
occupy a more honored place in the temple of jurisprudence 
than the idealistic Lorimer. 


BENARES Hrnpvu UNIVERSITY 


$8 Ibid., pp. 259-77. 
59 Lorimer, Institules of Law, Preface. 





PROGRESS INDUCTIVELY DEFINED 
STUART CARTER DODD 
I. THE PRESENT CONFUSION IN THE MEANING OF THE TERM 


LTHOUGH the popular concept of social ‘‘progress”’ is 
much used in sociological literature, there is little 
agreement as to its meaning. An examination of works 

like those of Bury,’ Wallis,? Hertzler,} Weatherly,* Hart,’ and 
Folsom,® for example, reveal widely divergent definitions. The 
definitions seem to be largely subjective or partial, and vary 
from author to author in a way that suggests an armchair origin. 
Some of the definitions are hardly more than rhetoric,’ while 
others seek to define the term analytically by listing the values 
whose sum in their judgment constitutes progress.* These are 
at least more definite. In this category belongs such a remark- 
able document as the recent report on the progress of Iraq dur- 


ing the period 1920-31.° It constitutes the official definition by 
a government of what constitutes all round progress, a defini- 
tion covering some 331 pages of detailed data, and having a 
strong quantitative emphasis. Other authors discuss the cri- 
teria or “larger goals” whereby to select particular items in such 
a list.° But these criteria are really little more than broader 


tJ. B. Bury, The Idea of Progress. 3 Joyce O. Hertzler, Social Progress. 

2W. D. Wallis, Culture and Progress. 4U. S. Weatherly, Social Progress. 

5H. Hart, Technique of Social Progress. 

6 J. K. Folsom, Culture and Social Progress. 

7 For example, some of the definitions as “‘evolution of harmony” or as “some gradu- 
al ennobling and enriching of the content of life,” Weatherly, of. cit., p. 186. 

8 Weatherly, op. cit., pp. 189-91. Folsom, op. cit., pp. 228-29. 

9 Special Report by His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland to the Council of the League of Nations on the Progress 
of Iraq during the period 1920-1931, Colonial No. 98. H.M. Stationery Office, 1931. 

10 Weatherly, op. cit., pp. 366 ff. Wallis, op. cit., pp. 381-448. 
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values (such as health, wealth, liberty, etc.) under which more 
specific values may be subsumed. 

This lack of agreement on the definition of progress has led 
writers such as Sorokin to call the whole discussion one of the 
sterile flowers and, elsewhere, one of the weeds in the field of 
sociology," and to recommend that it should be dropped alto- 
gether. 

II. ANALYSIS OF THE ISSUE 


In the different definitions there seem to be two elements of 
agreement which go back to the etymology of the word, i.e., 
“going forward.” There is substantial agreement among mod- 
ern writers that progress means in part social changes going on 
in time, i.e., social processes. There is also substantial agree- 
ment that in addition to this notion, the concept “progress” 
means change in a desired direction, connoted by such terms as 
“forward,” “advance,” ‘‘toward betterment,” “toward im- 


provement,” “welfare,” “toward happiness,” etc. Thus Wallis 


says, ‘“That which is desirable, all things considered, is the final 


test of progress.” 

The divergence starts when one tries to specify what is 
socially desirable. This is essentially a value judgment and, 
therefore, a highly subjective matter. Authors arrogate to them- 
selves the right to decide what is desirable for society. Actually 
they are merely presenting their own opinion, however well 
fortified they may be with arguments and data. What is needed 
is some objective method of determining what is desired, so 
that the issue can be settled by methods of science rather than 
by methods of literary criticism." 

1 Pitirim Sorokin, Contemporary Sociological Theories, p. 758 and p. 759 respectively. 

2 Wallis, op. cit., p. 428. ‘ 

3 The point of view in this paper is a positive one and not a normative one. We are 
considering desires which are actually held by people and which are therefore open to 
scientific observation, and not desires which someone thinks people ought to hold and 


are therefore in the realm of ethics. These latter are one degree further removed; they 
might be characterized as “desired desires.” 
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Ill. A PROPOSAL 


It is here proposed that, for scientific purposes, we define the 
word “progress” as meaning social changes which are desired by 
the group undergoing those changes. This gives us a definite 
standard on which there can be agreement as to what changes 
are desired. For to settle the question the appeal would no 
longer be to literary criticism but to field work in observing and 
measuring people’s desires. It transfers the issue from one of 
opinion to one of fact, from speculation to scientific investiga- 
tion. To determine what is progress the sociologist would arm 
himself with schedules and a field force and appropriate tech- 
niques to determine the attitudes and behavior of individuals; 
he would collect these data by statistical methods; he would 
make up his distributions determining the central tendencies, 
the overlaps, the correlations, and the reliability of his data, 
and emerge with a factual statement that progress for this 
group at this time consists of such and such social changes. 

Obviously, this technique would probably result in definitions 
of progress which are relative in that they would differ for 
different places, times, and groups. There would be a great 
many local value systems. Groups with opposite interests have 
conflicting value systems, e.g., criminals and society, or em- 
ployers’ associations and trade-unions. Again the desires of a 
group may be reversed in successive periods. Thus the medi- 
eval churchman considered the life after death supremely valu- 
able, but modern churchmen emphasize it less. A war-weary 
people may value peace even without victory much more than 
a short time before they had valued such victory. 

This relative definition of progress conditioned by the group 
and the date would, however, be a scientific one closely cor- 
responding to reality. As studies piled up from special groups or 
population samples all over the world, generalizations might 
emerge establishing larger values as items of a more universal 
value system. Thus a scientific definition of progress of a more 
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universal validity might be obtained in the course of time. On 
the other hand, it is possible that a universal value system 
simply does not exist. It is also possible that it may develop 
with the growth of communication and a more world-wide cul- 
ture. In this case the trend over many years might be more sig- 
nificant than what is desired at any one time. But these ques- 
tions can all be answered only when the social changes desired 
by groups at definite times and places are known. Then these 
data can be synthesized for longer periods or larger areas or 
groups. 

Some of the itemized statements of what progress consists of 
which are now current would, under this definition, be con- 
sidered as working hypotheses to be tested by application to 
different groups. Thus the detailed analysis of Professor Fol- 
som, reducing the items to quantitative indexes,’* might be 
offered to groups in such a way that there would result these 
(and perhaps other) items with relative weightings as the ex- 
pressed value system of that group. This would constitute 
checking a hypothesis in the social sciences where we do not 
merely seek an answer to the question: Is this hypothesis true 
or is it false?—but the more complicated and more exact 
answer: To what degree is each part of this hypothesis (or sys- 
tem of hypotheses) true? 

The reader is probably envisaging this proposal as a sort of 
democratic ballot similar to a political referendum. The differ- 
ences between this proposal to define progress by the desires of 
the group concerned and the techniques of political elections are 
many. Political elections express judgment in two categories, 
yes or no. But for scientific work greater precision in expressing 
degrees of attitude, such as those developed by Allport's and 
others, would be needed. Distribution curves would reflect more 
accurately than the dichotomy of a political ballot the exact 

14 Folsom, op. cit., pp. 228-29. 

1s For example: G. W. and F. H. Allport, “A Test for Ascendance-Submission,” 


Journal of Abnormal and Social Psych., XXIII, 2; or, G. W. Allport and P. E. Vernon, 
“A Test for Personal Values,” ibid., XXVI, 3. 
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strength of values held by a minority as such values emerge and 
wax or wane. 

An election of political parties involves a complexity of factors 
voted upon in one decision, while the essence of scientific tech- 
nique is to isolate each factor and determine its effects alone, 
and then determine its effects as conditioned by its combination 
with other factors. To be sure, referenda allow for isolation of 
one issue. But political referenda usually deal with specific 
means toward achieving some value rather than a vote upon the 
end or value itself. Furthermore, referenda deal with single 
issues. The proposal here would gather together all the chief 
issues and establish relative rankings or weights for them, thus 
building a value system. 

Changes which tended in the direction of this value system 
would then be called progress for the group concerned. To dis- 
tinguish progress inductively determined from the popular con- 
cept some qualifying adjective seems needed. It might be 
termed “inductively defined” progress, but this is cumbersome. 
“Group determined” progress is no simpler. “Calibrated” prog- 
ress suggests its determination by comparison with a standard 
(which is here the expressed desire of the group concerned). 
An adjective might be coined from classic roots as ‘‘volidemic,”’ 
meaning the will of the people. Better suggestions of terms are 
invited. 

It might have a large value in establishing more unity be- 
tween theory and practice in the social sciences. In the social 
sciences there has always been the confusion between the sci- 
entific emphasis on mechanistic causation and preoccupation 
with prior events as determining later events, and the ¢elic point 
of view which considers the purposive side of human activity and 
considers events as being determined by ends in the future 
toward which they were somehow drawn. When these ends are 
no longer considered as semi-mystic, subjective entities, but as 
desires of the whole population, scientifically observed and more 
completely measured, then they become social causes acting as a 
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prior event to produce plans and steps toward realizing them. 
The telic point of view, usually excluded from most scientific 
investigations, becomes thus reconcilable with mechanistic cau- 
sation and a legitimate field of scientific observation. This in- 
tegration of the mechanistic and telic viewpoints in social phe- 
nomena may do much in time to bring together the social sci- 
entist who thinks in terms of causes or correlations and the 
practical workers who think more in purposive terms—such as 
businessmen, statesmen, teachers, preachers, parents, and all 
who strive to control the behavior of others. 


IV. TECHNIQUES FOR DETERMINATION OF VALUE SYSTEMS 


The question now becomes: Are there techniques whereby 
the value system of a group can be determined, and what con- 
stitutes progress for it thereby defined? Here is a large field for 
research. There are two general types of techniques which are 
well known but which may be briefly indicated. The first utilizes 
behavioristic indicators of attitudes, and the second utilizes 
verbal tests of attitudes. 

Behavioristic indicators of attitudes of a group might use the 
unit of time, which is perhaps the only unit known to man of 
which every individual in the earth has an equal amount at his 
disposal every day. Thus his use of time in pursuit of different 
values, such as making an economic living, eating and sleeping 
for his physiological health, recreation, family life, etc., could 
be measured. Another possible unit is money expenditure on 
different values, although this is influenced by many extraneous 
variables. Another angle of approach is to determine, in a large 
society such as a nation, the percentage of individuals in occu- 
pations specialized in supplying some social value such as re- 
ligion, education, recreation, safety, etc. A fourth approach is 
to use a system of compounding indexes, as does Professor 
Folsom. 

An alternative attack is to develop our verbal tests of atti- 
tudes. These are comparatively easy to apply to large groups. 
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The judgment of the group on different values may be secured 
by the crude process of ranking them, or by more refined 
techniques such as that of Thurstone,” or others still to be de- 
veloped. Of course, verbal tests of attitudes are open to the 
age-old objection that the correlation between speech and ac- 
tion is seldom perfect; but this objection can again be met by an 
appeal to the facts rather than to literary arguments. For ver- 
bal tests reduce the speech factor to quantitative scores, and 
corresponding actions can be measured though various indexes 
of group behavior, such as attendance at certain institutions, 
and the like, and correlation coefficients can be secured between 
the two scores. These coefficients settle the issue by determin- 
ing the exact degree to which action and the inferred attitude 
behind it can be measured through verbal channels. Gradually, 
with research, types of verbal tests which yield higher correla- 
tion coefficients with action can be evolved. Verbal tests are 
further limited in that some people cannot verbalize their atti- 
tudes; they are inarticulate and may not be even clearly 
conscious of the desires which their behavior shows them to 
possess. For this reason verbal tests need to be supplemented 
by study of behavior indexes among inarticulate or uneducated 
groups. At present, however, verbal tests, with all their limita- 
tions, will yield quicker results in providing hypotheses or tenta- 
tive chartings of the field on which to base more intensive re- 
search in determining the value system of a group. 


Vv. SUMMARY 


A survey of the definitions of progress in sociological litera- 
ture reveals much diversity. There is substantial agreement 
that it means social changes in desirable directions. But differ- 
ent authors’ views of what is desirable differ. It is here proposed 
to let the group undergoing the change be the criterion of its 
desirability and define progress as those social changes desired by 
the group undergoing them. This would yield at first a great 


6 Thurstone and Chave, The Measurement of Altitude. 
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many value systems or different ‘‘progresses’” for different 
localities and groups. But gradually with further research, gen- 
eralizations might emerge and more universal value systems be 
induced. The chief advantage of this definition is that it re- 
moves the whole issue from the field of speculation and literary 
criticism and puts it in the field of science, where all questions 
raised can be settled by an appeal to the facts. What is progress 
would be determined by observation in field work, and not by 
the opinion of an author. Techniques for such determination 
are briefly suggested. 


AMERICAN UNIVERSITY OF BEIRUT 
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An Essay ON PHILOSOPHICAL METHOD. By R. G. Collingwood. Oxford: 

Clarendon Press, 1933. Pp. 226. $3.25. 

This is, to the reviewer, one of the best of recent philosophical books. 
The style is lucid and agreeable, and the conclusions to which the finely 
systematized argument leads are important and not without considerable 
originality. The author justly points to historical and logical reasons for 
thinking that the recent renaissance of philosophical thinking will be most 
fruitful if, like the Socratic and Cartesian revolutions, it becomes con- 
scious of itself as a methodological program. 

The procedure of the book is to compare philosophy with the sciences 
in the effort to discover how far the former can resemble the latter in 
method. The problem is divided in accordance with such logical headings 
as Classification, definition, judgment, reasoning, system, terminology; 
and the result of the investigation is that every one of these topics has a 
different meaning when applied to philosophical thought than logic sup- 
poses it to have in the special and exact sciences. The basic difference is 
found in the “overlap of classes,’ which makes classification in the usual 
sense impossible in philosophy. Since the latter deals with the categories, 
that is, the conceptions which apply to everything, the distinction be- 
tween one such conception and another cannot be indicated by extensional 
grouping. Many consequences follow. The difference between categories 
must be treated as relative, a matter of degree. Yet it is not subject to 
definite measurement, like differences of degree in the sciences (hence, for 
instance, the impossibility of a hedonistic calculus), and accordingly 
philosophical distinctions are qualitative and not merely quantitative. 
They form a “scale of forms’ that pass into one another by insensible 
transitions. This is Leibniz’s “Law of Continuity,’ Kant’s ‘Principle of 
Affinity,”’ and, though the author does not remark this, Charles Peirce’s 
doctrine of “‘Synechism.”’ 

Another consequence of the overlap of classes is a theory of philo- 
sophical definition. Since all philosophical concepts are illustrated in each 
and every experience, the purpose of defending them can only be to clarify 
what is never wholly obscure. It is once more a matter of degree, so that 
both the assertion that a category is absolutely indefinable and that it is 
completely defined are to be excluded on principle. Striking is the differ- 
ence noted between philosophical and scientific inference. Logicians seem 
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to suppose that all reasoning is either deduction or induction. But philo- 
sophical reasoning can clearly not be either. It cannot be deduction, for 
that only tells us what follows from our premises, whereas the aim of 
philosophy is to find premises that are true. This it does by a combina- 
tion of deduction and observation which is yet not “induction,’’ because 
each item in the chain of consequences is at every moment given in 
experience, so that there is a constant “cross reference to experience.” 
(Even if one is a phenomenalist in physics, one must admit that the 
relevant phenomena are given only under special conditions, and that 
some, like the other side of the moon, may never actually be given at all.) 
Nor is a philosophical result in the same sense probable and contingent 
as is the outcome of an induction. The author does not say so, but it is, 
I believe, true that the essence of German “phenomenology”’ is its 
emphasis upon this non-inductive form of observational inference. 

A criticism of the book might be that the features of scientific method 
which the author holds not to apply to philosophy are, in some cases, of 
doubtful validity even in science. But, as the author says of such a 
charge, it does not contradict his positive assertions about philosophy 
but only strengthens them. A scientific example of the overlap of classes 
that might have been mentioned is the fusion of particle and wave aspects 
in physics. In fact, it is a serious question whether all distinctions what- 
soever do not come somehow under a law of continuity or relativity. 
More important still is the fact that continuity is a topic of mathematical 
science, and that, consequently, problems of scales of forms are intimately 
related to problems of geometry. What is in question is a generalized 
dimensional analysis of reality. It may be true, as Mr. Collingwood says, 
that the relation of mathematics to metaphysics is not quite as Plato con- 
ceived it to be, but it may not, for all that, be as remote a connection as 
Hegelians and Oxford scholars would have us believe. 


CHARLES HARTSHORNE 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


THE NATURE AND SIGNIFICANCE OF EcoNomIc SCIENCE. By Lionel Rob- 
bins. London: MacMillan & Co., 1932. Pp. xiit+141. $3.00. 

The type of theory developed in this book is of basic importance for all 
students of social processes. The postulates of rational economics essen- 
tially stake out a claim to adequacy for a complete analysis of human be- 
havior in terms of choice between uses of means in realizing ends, the laws 
of which are to be worked out in the form of a kind of theoretical me- 
chanics with the notion of equilibrium as the fundamental concept. Pro- 
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fessor Robbins’ work, a transplanting onto English soil of the Austrian or 
“neo-Austrian” economics, is an improvement, in many respects, on the 
traditional British-Classical doctrine, even taking the latter as already 
profoundly modified by subjective-value influences. But only with quali- 
fications can the book under notice be indorsed as a satisfactory treat- 
ment of its topic, for in spite of much insistence, of a rather too-much- 
protesting sort, on “precision,” and on being “‘scientific,’”’ many of the 
positions taken fall considerably short of being thought out to definiteness 
and accuracy. 

In defining economics (of his particular brand—see below), Professor 
Robbins makes an excellent start, taking his cue from a phrase of Pro- 
fessor Cannan, “the fundamental conditions of wealth for isolated man 
and for society.” (“‘Wealth,” to Cannan, meant ‘economic well-being,” 
not marketable goods.) This starting-point leads to a characterization, 
first, of economic behavior from the standpoint of the individual. It is 
defined as behavior involving the employment of limited means having 
competing alternatives of use (p. 13). Secondly, what the economist 
actually talks about is “chiefly ....the complications of exchange 
economy.” This second step is stated as an ‘‘admission,’”’ presumably to 
emphasize the author’s primary interest in the deeper and more universal 
principles; the discussion of economic principles in relation to other eco- 
nomic organization forms is brief and superficial. But the discussion of 
economic generalizations and of the significance of economic science in the 
second half of the work (chaps. iv—vi) does refer to society, and we miss 
any exposition of the way in which economic society is built out of eco- 
nomic individuals or of the background and character of the social prob- 
lems. It might have been noted that a society made up of such individuals 
is essentially an aggregation of Crusoes, each on a separate economic 
island, interacting through a kind of “‘stumme Handel’ and especially 
that at best such a group must have a fairly elaborate set of rules enforced 
either by religious sanctions or by some compulsive political machinery. 
And at best, such a society is both an intellectual and a moral monstrosity; 
the social problems we call economic do not have to do primarily with 
such an economic organization. I am rather surprised to read (pp. 139, 
140) that the difficulties of society arise more from intellectual confusions 
in the minds of individuals than from conflicts of interests. 

With regard to basic concepts defined from an individual standpoint, 
there are also queries. The discussion centers in means and ends, with 
no recognition of the paradox of such concepts,appearing in a pure science, 
no explanation of how a subject-matter “‘addicted”’ to ends and means 
can be treated in “scientific” terms. I should say that it simply cannot, 
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if the terms are taken in their narrow and proper meaning. The author 
disavows ethics often enough and emphatically enough—indeed, in our 
view, much too easily—but he does not seem to see that the notion of a 
given “end” involves a value judgment also and its relation to conduct 
is a totally different thing, both from the cause and effect or ‘uniformity 
of sequence”’ of empirical science and from the logical sequences of mathe- 
matics. “‘Significances for action” are not identical with “stimuli to be- 
havior” (p. 86) and “scales of valuation,” even purely individual, do not 
mechanically “‘determine particular transactions” (p. 87). (And the no- 
tion of end as “‘tendency” to action [p. 37] is a mere evasion.) Ends are 
properly emphasized as “given’’ but sometimes means are clearly in the 
same position, as they should be (p. 45), while at other times they seem 
to be contrasted (pp. 23, 37, etc.). Moreover, there is serious confusion 
regarding the nature of an “economic” end. We find quoted Professor 
Fisher’s admirable statement about the ultimately immaterial or “‘serv- 
ice” character of all income (pp. 8-9). But the discussion of the relation 
between technical and economic problems makes the distinction turn 
(following Hans Mayer, cf. p. 35) on the difference between unity and 
plurality of ends. Here all ends are thought of as physical. This is con- 
fused. Technical problems are physical, and either means or ends, inde- 
pendently of each other, may be either singular or plural. (Consider 
chemical analysis, synthesis, and double decomposition.) In an economic 
problem the essence of the matter is that both ends and means are unitary 
and measurable; the ultimate end in economic life is subjective—we call 
it “utility”; but the notion of economy applies to either physical or sub- 
jective ends, provided all “ends” involved in a given problem are quanti- 
tatively comparable; that is, qualitatively, there is but one end. For eco- 
nomic theory, technical processes are also data, on the same plane as both 
means and ends; such discussion is concerned only with the allocation or 
apportioning aspect of choice between modes of using resources in realiz- 
ing a single homogeneous end. Furthermore, as a “science’’ it treats the 
end as a mere concomitant automatically maximized by an actual course 
of behavior, eliminating all problematic character for the actor from the 
course of action. In this connection, too, exception must be taken to the 
statement (p. 30) that money is a ‘‘mere means’’: money is largely an 
end, subjectively and functionally; and, in the real, social sense of end, 
the goods and services bought with money are perhaps more largely 
means. (More accurately, they are “‘symbols’’—a far-reaching distinc- 
tion, but impossible to discuss here.) 

Robbins’ conception of economics is essentially the “utility mechanics” 
of Jevons, but there is no critical raising of the question of the applica- 
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bility of mechanical categories to economics or of the dimensions of in- 
variants of its phenomena corresponding to those of mechanical statics, 
dynamics and energetics, to say nothing of history defined as a non- 
mechanical residue of phenomena. As primarily a pure theorist myself, I 
must protest that it is narrow and arbitrary to limit ‘economic science” 
to the quasi-mathematical theory of price and utility. Several other “‘ap- 
proaches” are fully as legitimate, and in fact are complementary to pure 
theory itself. 

In my own opinion, the most important statement to be made regard- 
ing methodology is that the various conceptions or approaches can never 
be sharply separated. “Concepts without percepts are empty, percepts 
without concepts are blind,” and this dualism is by no means the whole 
story. Even in the treatment of a subject matter drawn from nature, the 
connection between truth (in more than one sense) and significance for 
action (also of several kinds) can never be left out of account. In the 
treatment of a social-human subject matter, this is far more the case, and, 
in fact, the lines between the different systems of concepts tend to dis- 
appear. Human “facts” are essentially and primarily both purposive and 
evaluative. In addition, they are essentially historical—“dynamic” in a 
sense, in comparison with which any mechanical or mathematical dynamics 
belongs definitely in the field of statics. It is simply impossible to describe 
empirically or analyze theoretically in the human field and be ‘objectively 
correct” without being clear as to the bearings upon one’s statements of 
fundamental conceptions of individual and social policy in a broad sense. 
The categorical distinction between judgments of ‘‘is” and ‘“‘ought”’ which 
Robbins stresses so often (p. 133) simply cannot be maintained. The at- 
tempt to do so results in such naive identities or petitiones principti as 
Robbins’ statement (p. 127), “given the desirability of individual liberty, 
absence of regimentation, power of continuous initiative, there is strong 
reason for supposing that conformity to the criteria of free economic 
equilibrium constitutes a fulfillment of these norms,” on which there 
should be no point in commenting further. 

The predominantly critical character of these paragraphs is not to be 
interpreted as a negative judgment of the book. They are offered in the 
hope of furthering a more definitive treatment of the problems. The sub- 
stance as a whole of Professor Robbins’ treatment represents an important 
advance, and the space of this review could as easily have been filled with 
notation of particular features worthy of especial commendation. 

FRANK H. KNIGHT 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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SCEPTICISM AND CONSTRUCTION: BRADLEY’s SCEPTICAL PRINCIPLES AS 
THE Basis OF CONSTRUCTIVE P ‘1LosopHy. By Charles A. Campbell. 
New York: Macmillan Co., 19:1. Pp. xxiv+332. $4.50. 

In this book Professor Campbell follows the skeptical principles of 
Bradley to their logical conclusions, pushing them even farther than 
Bradley was willing to go. The argument selected as a starting point is 
the one used in Note A of the Appendix to Appearance and Reality. It is 
based on the analysis of judgment which shows that, since a judgment 
always expresses a unity in difference in the form “‘A is B,”’ it must break 
up the wholeness of reality and content itself with partiality and related- 
ness. The proposition “A is B” would be meaningless unless both A and 
B have common ground in an implicative system, x, in which differences 
appear. When a problem arises with respect to x a still more basic ground 
must be sought. The ultimate reality must always escape judgment, and 
therefore escapes reason, which moves by means of judgments. Since the 
whole is not an intelligible system, there is no basis for the assumption 
that there are degrees of truth, for there can be no way of comparing any 
two sets of ideas with the whole and claiming a greater or less correspond- 
ence of one system over the other. The domain of truth and error, there- 
fore, is the domain of the phenomenal world. 

But the epistemological route is not the only one that leads inevitably 
to a supra-rational reality. There are considerations in the moral situa- 
tion that equally clearly imply it. Take the problem of moral freedom. 
“The burden of the ‘Coherent Whole’ lies like a dead weight upon all 
endeavors after a metaphysical justification of freedom.”’ In Bosanquet’s 
intelligible Absolute no man could have done otherwise than he did, and 
so, in spite of all his emphatic assertions to the contrary, freedom does 
not exist. But admitting the whole to be supra-rational the plain fact of 
freedom, as experienced in the effort of will and in everyday choices, may 
be accepted as an empirical feature of the phenomenal world. 

Again, the theory of the rational whole meets insuperable difficulties 
with the concept of moral obligation. “The crucial concept of morality is 
the ‘ought.’ This I hold to be indisputable. It is not enough for moral ap- 
praisement merely to be able to say that a person would be ‘better’ if he 
had acted in such and such a way. We must be able to say he ought to 
act in this way, and is the legitimate object of our censure if he does not. 
... . Cut away this conception and the whole bottom falls out of what 
ordinary men call morality” (p. 185). And no one can attach much mean- 
ing to “ought” who believes that finite spirits are but channels through 
which the Absolute Spirit works out its rational plan. In fact “for Abso- 
lute Idealism there can be no significant distinction between moral good 
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and moral evil” (p. 190). The inference is that reality is not rationally 
continuous. But rejecting the rationality of ultimate reality we can 
construct an empirical and rational ethics based on the fact of freedom 
and the concept of duty. 

Confining ourselves to the phenomenal realm in which reason is at 
home we have a less lofty, but more secure, basis for a constructive moral 
philosophy. ‘The end”’ will become simply the most inclusive and noble 
ideal which we can frame. Blame would attach, not to our limited intelli- 
gence or vision in framing our ideal or to our limited ability in realizing 
it, but rather to our insufficient earnestness in using what intelligence we 
have and to the failure to employ what energy we can command in ap- 
proximating to our ideal. 

Religion, characterized by serenity of soul and moral fervor, requires a 
formal framework for our conception of God. The “filling” must come 
direct from experience, but the general specifications may be provided by 
philosophy. ‘The Absolute of Bradley may legitimately claim to be the 
philosophic counterpart to the God of Religion” (p. 311). In its perfec- 
tion it transcends the concepts of human reason and thus escapes the 
errors of the theory of the finite God. 

The book as a whole is an excellent example of the sustained serious 
development of a single thesis. It is admirably thought out and richly 
elaborated. One is at first startled and then suspicious at the daring of 
drawing so much from the analysis of “A is B.”’ But the epistemological 
argument is so well elaborated and illustrated that it loses its initial 
abstractness; and it is so well supported by arguments from the moral 
and religious realms that the whole work presents an effect of great 
strength and solidity. 

The moral argument, though ably presented, leaves much to be de- 
sired. The feeling of the effort of will, and the experience of choosing 
among alternatives, can hardly be used to refute determinism. And the 
oft-repeated assertion that ‘ought”’ is the basic category of ethics can be 
challenged, in spite of the author’s emphatic assertion that it is indis- 
putable, and has been effectively challenged, notably by Professor A. P. 
Brogan. To an idealist who, like Bosanquet, admits these assumptions 
the arguments seem well-nigh irrefutable. Bosanquet’s doctrine of free- 
dom and of good and evil are exposed as inconsistent with his rational 
Absolute. The identification of the God of religion with the supra- 
rational Absolute of Bradley is of very dubious merit. Bradley himself was 
most emphatic in insisting that the identification could not be made, and 
Professor Campbell has not, to this reviewer at least, satisfactorily 
answered Bradley’s argument. 
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On the whole this is a genuinely philosophical work, reflecting credit 


on the author and doing good service to Bradley. 
E. T. MITCHELL 


UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 


RECOVERY THROUGH REVOLUTION. Edited by Samuel D. Schmalhausen. 

New York: Covici Friede, 1933. Pp. 504. $3.75. 

Whatever one may think of the purpose behind this volume—pre- 
sumably to show, for the encouragement of the faithful and to make 
timid bourgeois flesh creep, that revolutionary forces are at work through- 
out the civilized world today, pushing nearly every country toward 
proletarian uprising and dictatorship—certainly its execution has pro- 
duced a readable, informative and stimulating book. 

Robert Morss Lovett acts as “keynoter” with a brief introductory 
essay on “The Idea of Revolution.’’ The world is in a revolutionary 
phase, he contends. The essential characteristic of a revolution is a 
sudden and fundamental change in orientation or attitude toward the 
world and the individual’s place in it. Such revolutionary upheaval is 
made necessary by the fact that the democratic movement of the nine- 
teenth century is the history of the betrayal of the modern world by the 
middle class. Through its shortsightedness and timidity this class has 
committed itself to the profit system as the sole sanction for productive 
activity, and to a nationalism which finds expression in war, thus sur- 
rendering the control of society to interests of capitalism and imperialism. 
While revolution is thus necessary and, indeed, inevitable, Mr. Lovett 
thinks that revolutionists in the United States may reject for themselves 
the technique of violence because it is futile against the organized and 
well-equipped defenders of the existing orders, who are quite ready to 
invoke it on their own account. 

Mr. G. D. H. Cole in “The Debacle of Capitalism” follows with a 
searching analysis of the present economic and political world situation 
which leads him to the conclusion that capitalism has reached an impasse 
that will drive men to a revolutionary attack upon the existing order, in 
which a world-transition to socialism will be made, either directly by 
concerted international action, or else through a distressful period of dis- 
order in which the basic institutions of the new socialist order will emerge 
to the accompaniment of a truly terrific amount of unnecessary suffering. 

In ‘‘Russia Points the Way,” Louis Fisher sees as the greatest achieve- 
ment of the Bolshevik revolution a radical change in human nature, the 
evoking of a new social sense by the socialization of the means of produc- 
tion in Russia. In a closely reasoned article Professor Laski argues, chief- 
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ly from facts of the present British social situation, that representative 
democracy has had its day, that gradualist socialism has failed and must 
continue to fail, and that revolutionary socialism after the Russian 
pattern is certain tocome. Mr. Brailsford, in ‘‘India’s Resurrection,”’ sees 
no hope for the peaceful continuance or re-establishment of the British 
raj in India, but, on the other hand, slight chance that Indians can create 
of themselves a dynamic party of the working masses capable of ending 
her poverty and stagnation. 

Maximilian Olay furnishes a careful and illuminating analysis of the 
political situation in Spain, showing how precarious is the foothold of the 
republic. In ‘‘Whirlwinds of Rebellion in South America,’”’ Arnold Roller 
presents in a brief thirty pages a dissolving panorama of revolutionary 
change in South America which is interesting and highly instructive. 
“The Shifting Scene in Mexico” is graphically described by Carleton 
Beals, who writes with insight and first-hand knowledge. After supplying 
the necessary historic background, Max Nomad deals with the mushroom 
growth of Polish nationalism since the war and the complete submergence 
of radical and socialistic movements. The “Polish revolution,” at present 
“suspended in the air,’’ will require some world-shaking event like an 
international war to galvanize it into life. John Gunther writes of “The 
Danubian Tragedy” in breezy, off-hand journalese, and succeeds in giv- 
ing a lively and lasting impression of the Danubian situation—‘‘comedy,”’ 
he suggests it should be called, rather than ‘“‘tragedy’—played by a 
congeries of peoples among whom political considerations can be de- 
pended on always to outweigh economic, whose only reliable social bond 
is a common hatred of neighboring groups, and with whom the prospects 
of revolution or recovery without revolution are not very bright. In 
an excellent article, Gaetano Salvemini subjects the claims made by 
champions of I] Duce, that he has saved and renewed Italy, to pretty 
thorough deflation. Ludwig Lore explains the failure of proletarian revo- 
lution in Germany. Edwin D. Schoonmaker shows that France is only 
following her historic tradition in the present complete surrender to 
imperialist ambition. The beginnings of communism in China are dealt 
with by Chi-Chen Wang, while Sachio Oka describes Japan in the shadow 
of reaction. 

Mr. Simpson’s ‘Whither These States’’ seems little more than a 
Marxist harangue or propaganda article. Mr. Corey, in “Revolutions 
Old and New,” is technical and fatiguing in his attempt to account for 
the occurrence and character of all revolutions in terms of the Marxian 
dialectic. On the other hand, Mr. Calverton succeeds admirably in show- 
ing, in his “America’s Revolutionary History,” how the revolutionary 
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spirit in America has been impeded and distorted by the fact that Ameri- 
can liberalism, dominated by agrarian interests, has defended competition 
instead of opposing it, and also by the historical circumstance that class 
interests have been blurred by sectional prejudices and the ever-extending 
frontier. Also, the contribution of Walter N. Polakov, “The Engineer 
Surveys Revolution,” is one of the very best of the series. The facts 
which he presents, showing that technological advance from the machine 
to the power age has placed capitalism in an inescapable dilemma by de- 
creasing purchasing power in proportion as it increases production, are 
more efficacious in demonstrating the inevitability of revolution than 
whole volumes of Marxian theory. The article on “Communism versus 
Fascism” by Mr. Schmalhausen, who edits the book, proves him to be 
more successful as an editor than a writer. He has very irritating ways 
of writing, many of his sentences are incredibly awkward in construction, 
and these deficiencies in style are accentuated by bursts of verbal pyro- 
technics. He makes great parade of applying the brand new principles of 
abnormal psychology, but his psychological attack against the ideals of 
democracy as defense mechanisms, and religion as a compound neurosis, 
leads to nothing in particular. Robert Briffault, who writes on ‘The 
Human Mind in Revolution,” while outdoing all the others in the pic- 
turesque invective with which he expresses his utter detestation of, and 
contempt for, the ideals of bourgeois liberalism, culture, and religion, is 
very readable and has some interesting ideas, notably as to how one may 
be a personal idealist and at the same time an economic determinist of 
the strictest sect of the Marxians. 

The central thesis of the book, agreed to by the great majority if not 
all of the contributors, is of course the one to which so many of our literary 
intellectuals have recently been converted: that liberal democracy has 
betrayed the interests of humanity into the hands of the propertied class 
and is now marked for destruction by a world-wide proletarian revolt and 
destined to be succeeded by some form of international communist 
society. Concerning these who have been converted by the Marxian 
gospel, one who views the present plight of civilized society and considers 
its injustices, its evils, and its cruelties, is inclined to say, as William 
James did of Herbert Spencer, at least their hearts are in the right place. 
But as to the imminence of a world-wide revolution whose character and 
direction can be deduced through the strict logic of Marxist dialectic, 
there is little support for this belief to be found in the detailed descriptions 
of social conditions in different countries as given in this book itself. 
Revolutionary tendencies are effectually smothered in Poland, and are 
non-existent in Danubian countries; Italy and Germany are given over to 
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the forces of reaction; in South America we have only occasional subter- 
ranean murmurs from a densely ignorant peasantry; China shows no 
capacity for communistic organization; India is at present powerless to 
help herself on the way; imperialism is so completely ascendant in France 
and Japan that only by its own excesses and arrogance is it in danger of 
provoking a revolution from beneath. Indeed, there remain, on the show- 
ing of the world-survey in this volume, only Britain, Spain, and possibly 
the United States, in which there is any present likelihood of drastic 
revolutionary movement. There are facts enough to show that humanity 
is again on the march. But few to indicate that it is destined to march 
where Russia points the way, straight in the direction of communism. 
Rather it seems probable that human society, if it escapes the catastrophe 
of another world war, will advance principally by trial and error, probably 
a good deal of error accompanied by disorder and suffering, and that its 
future will depend upon its capacity to learn from its failures as well as its 


successes. 
H. W. WRIGHT 
UNIVERSITY OF MANITOBA 


BRANDEIS: LAWYER AND JUDGE IN THE MODERN State. By Alpheus 
Thomas Mason. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1933. Pp. vi 
+203. $2.00. 

Professor Mason’s study contains very little information concerning 
Brandeis’ early life, and almost nothing about his non-judicial life since 
he became a member of the Supreme Court; but it is a competent study 
of Brandeis’ attitude toward the problems with which that Court deals, 
and, in the second chapter, there is relevant information concerning 
Brandeis’ preparation for his long judicial service. Brandeis, after a dozen 
successful years of legal practice, much of it as counsel for corporate in- 
dustry, became a self-appointed people’s attorney. Before 1916 he never 
held public office, other than as special investigating and prosecuting 
attorney for certain temporary governmental purposes, but in the twenty- 
five years preceding his appointment to the Supreme Court he was almost 
continuously engaged in defending what he believed to be the interests 
of those parts of the public which most needed an advocate. He came 
early to believe that the greatest problem in our time is that of ‘‘recon- 
ciling our industrial system with the political democracy in which we live” 
(p. 76). His contributions to the solution of this contradiction took vari- 
ous forms, the fight against the big insurance companies in Massachusetts 
for savings-bank insurance, the struggle against the forces opposed to the 
conservation of public resources, frequent representation of what he be- 
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lieved to be the people’s welfare against the big interests as concerned 
utility franchises and railroad rates. The point of view developed during 
this long apprenticeship has, of course, been evident in his work as a jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court. 

The time is not yet in which one can assess the lasting influence of 
Brandeis’ work on the bench. In cases where the Court has been divided, 
he has frequently been on the dissenting side, but as the early history of 
due process shows, this may only mean that his victory will be deferred. 
Nor does space admit of a survey of his constitutional doctrines. There 
are, however, two aspects of his work and doctrine which seem particular- 
ly worth brief mention, his factual briefs and opinions and his philosophy 
of industrial size. 

Since the famous brief introduced by Brandeis as counsel for Oregon 
in the hours-of-labor-for-women case in 1908 (Muller v. Oregon), the type 
of brief in which reliance is placed much more upon the social and econom- 
ic context of the legal problem than upon judicial precedents has at- 
tracted a great deal of attenfion. But, as Professor Mason says, there is 
room to believe that this type of argument has been of relatively little 
influence (p. 113), and that the Court has not been inclined to follow such 
arguments save when they fitted in with the justices’ own conclusions. 
Certainly the attitude of Justice Holmes, here somewhat misleadingly 
termed “constitutional skepticism” (p. 173), but more accurately desig- 
nated as confirmed presumption of constitutionality, if it were as con- 
sistently followed as it is frequently reiterated by the Court, would render 
unnecessary an examination of the facts beyond determining whether the 
legislation is designed to achieve a permissible end (cf. pp. 119, 129). 
Since the Court is not well fitted to ascertain the facts which serve to 
make a law desirable or necessary, the attitude of Holmes is the only one 
which, in the long run, can result in the performance by the Court of its 
appropriate function. 

Another interesting aspect of Brandeis’ doctrine is his sympathy for 
small rather than big business. To a considerable degree he is an individ- 
ualist of the ’48 school, a Jeffersonian democrat. His dissent only a year 
ago in the Florida Chain Store Case illustrates admirably his opposition 
of long standing toward the great corporation in which ownership and 
control are separated. But as his dissent in the previous year in the Okla- 
homa Ice Case clearly demonstrates, the free play of individual enterprise 
is sometimes quite as detrimental in the economic life of the community. 
Indeed it would seem that Brandeis’ social philosophy is weakest at just 
this point. So far as his judgment on the legislation coming before the 
Court is concerned, this lack of a coherent doctrine revised to fit the needs 
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of contemporary society matters little, but it does illustrate the need for 
a more profound consideration of the reasons for the breakdown of our 
economic order than can be drawn from the tenets of the old liberalism. 
It also should be said that anyone concerned with the vast problems in- 
volved in such a reformulation will find invaluable assistance in those 
remarkable factual documents which are Brandeis’ dissenting opinions. 


BENJAMIN F. WRIGHT, JR. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


Gop or MAn? A Stupy OF THE VALUE OF Gop To MAN. By James H. 
Leuba. New York: Henry Holt & Company, 1933. Pp. xii+338. 
$2.75. 


THE UNIVERSE AND LIFE. By H. S. Jennings. New Haven: Yale Univer- 
sity Press, 1933. Pp. 94. $1.50. 
IMMORTALITY AND THE Cosmic Process. The Ingersoll Lecture. By 
Shailer Mathews. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1933. Pp. 
51. $1.00. 


THE CHALLENGE OF HumANIsM. By Louis J. A. Mercier. New York: 

Oxford University Press, 1933. Pp. vi+288. $3.00. 

The scene is being set for a struggle between scientific humanism and 
literary or classical humanism. The former is often referred to as natural- 
ism and John Dewey named as its prophet. In its religious statement, 
Curtis W. Reese is representative. Irving Babbitt is spokesman for the 
classical humanism, though it may be said he interprets it as ethics. Paul 
Elmer More makes it religious, but chiefly in terms of Protestantism. In 
Europe the same position is elaborated as neo-scholasticism and has the 
ardent support of many scholarly Roman Catholics. Babbitt’s move- 
ment, which he began to espouse in 1908 in a work entitled Literature and 
the American College, has become a popular enterprise gathering into itself 
in this country elements as various as scholastics, Aristotelians, rational- 
ists, Platonic mystics, and literary medievalists. In all directions it is a 
reaction against natural science, pragmatism, and anti-intellectualism. 
The Challenge of Humanism, by Louis J. A. Mercier, is a history of this 
movement and it is an excellent account of the rising struggle both in 
America and in Europe, championing vigorously the humanism of Babbitt 
and More. 

Professor Jennings in these Terry lectures, delivered at Yale, gives a 
clear and readable account of emergent evolution in the field of biology. 
He sets forth “the production of new and unpredictable phenomena as 
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time passes, including life and mind.” The process is not to the careful 
observer of the famous fruit fly, for example, a smooth and perfect devel- 
opment. “It produces types that have no eyes, and that therefore have 
no chance for continued existence. It produces types that have no wings 
or have wings that are useless for flying; types with too many legs that get 
in each other’s way; types with imperfect sense organs; types that are 
monstrous, types that are weak, types whose parts are unco-ordinated in 
their action; types that carry within themselves the seeds of their own 
destruction.”’ But life moves on, in a selective process, under the urge to 
live. In man there comes to consciousness criteria for advance in terms of 
health, strength, mental power, initiative, originality and creative ability. 
“‘Whatever the living creature finds satisfactory in the long run is included 
in the realm of values.”” Such a work is a contribution to naturalism and 
a challenge to Babbitt’s humanism. 

Professor Leuba sets forth this naturalism particularly as it bears upon 
the traditional idea of God. He utilizes arguments set forth in his earlier 
works to show the fallacies in the conceptions of God and of immortality. 
The physical and psychical forces at the service of man are reviewed, and, 
by contrast, “‘the evils done by the Christian religion” are exposed. Inter- 
estingly enough, however, in his discussion of the replacement of the reli- 
gions, he says, “‘Provided it be left sufficiently vague and undefined, a 
faith in a power making for goodness and beauty need not be in disagree- 
ment with science. Such a faith would be a comfort to the heart and a 
satisfaction to reason.” 

The Ingersoll Lecture for 1933, by Shailer Mathews, is an interesting 
survey of the old problem of immortality. He does not regard this belief 
as essential either to religion or morality. It is not subject to scientific 
proof. “As a source of motive, immortality is less appreciable than the 
normal realization and development of personal values.”’ “We shall never 


be more truly immortal than we are at the present time.” 
E. S. AMES 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


MopeERN TENDENCIES IN WoRLD RELIGIONS. By Charles Samuel Braden. 

New York: The Macmillan Co., 1933. Pp. xi+343. $2.50. 

A living religion is very sensitive to changes in the intellectual and 
social climate. Since such a religion is usually a synthesis of all phases of 
culture in a unifying world view and ideal, any maladjustments in the 
established pattern are immediately felt. As the great religions have 
groped their way down the long ages to the horizon of the modern world, 
they have experienced a continuous process of change, for the most part 
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painless and patiently slow, only rarely revolutionary. The great inno- 
vators have been prophets of reform, not destroyers. The method of 
progress has been a progressive adjustment of the old to new ideas, new 
desires, new technique, and new problems. When a religion ceases to 
change, or is too slow in changing, it is marked for death. In these times, 
therefore, it is not surprising that observers have, for a generation, re- 
ported significant movements of modernization in all the great religions 
of the world. Nor is it strange that many religious leaders gaze upon this 
amazing new age wide-eyed, wondering whether anything of their tradi- 
tional heritage can have meaning for modern men. Certainly no vital 
religion can remain unchanged. 

Ina swift survey of six types of historic culture and religion, Dr. Braden 
finds that everywhere the inherited structures of religious thought and be- 
havior are on the defensive or on the move. The factors producing change 
are the same for all cultures—the new science, changing thought forms, 
political and economic developments, and intercultural penetration. 
Movements set up in reaction to these novel influences include funda- 
mentalism, modernist accommodation, attempts at synthesis, radicalism, 
and vigorous anti-religious trends. 

Each culture has its own distinctive qualities which dictate the peculiar 
form into which the new movements are channeled. Thus new religious 
philosophies intended to embody the insights of today may carry forward 
in restatement most of the traditional categories of each religion. This is 
simply a prolongation of an old method of change. The focal point of the 
modern ferment, however, lies in the maladjustments of the social order. 
Radical movements arise from this source, for no process of modernization 
of old religious techniques is adequate to meet the situation. A survey of 
the religious philosophies of the Orient would hardly reveal the serious- 
ness of the storm sweeping through these age-old cultures. Movements to 
meet the immediate problems, therefore, seem to be anti-religious, in- 
different to religion, or the beginnings of new religions. In Russia the 
attitude to the old form of Christianity appears to be hostile but many 
observers see in Communism a new religion. In India the vital and ag- 
gressive forces seem to be at work on social reconstruction. The same is 
generally true in the Moslem world, although the usual forms of recon- 
ciliation, fundamentalism, liberalism, and radicalism, are also important. 
In China, as might be expected from the character of her heritage, the 
stress is upon a scientific evaluation of the past and a humanistic orienta- 
tion of the future. Japan shows the most vigorous effort to modernize 
Buddhism and the most promising trend toward interreligious co-opera- 
tion. 
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The book gives a satisfying picture of the main currents of change in 
the non-Christian religions. There is probably nothing here that the well- 
informed reader has not met before, but such summaries as this ought to be 
made at frequent intervals to bring the picture into focus and up to date. 
The work would have been much more valuable if the author had included 
a sketch, however brief, of the cultural heritage of each group, to indicate 
the location of the fundamentals and the areas of tolerance. On such a 
background the character of the new movements would have stood out 
clearly with significant meaning. The author uses an extravagant amount 
of material quoted from sources that are ephemeral and the substance of 
which could often be stated in a single sentence. 

The penalty for writing a book on this theme is that it is never finished. 
Even now some parts of this very recent treatment are out of date. 


A. Eustace HAyDoNn 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


INVITATION TO PHILosopHY. By Durant Drake. Boston and New York: 

Houghton Mifflin Co., Pp. xxvi+ 537. 

This well written work is evidently intended as an introductory text in 
philosophy and as such is a valuable contribution to the swelling freshet 
of ‘‘Introductions”’ issuing from the press. The book is divided into five 
parts: “The Quest of Truth”; “Knowledge and Its Objects”; “The Cos- 
mos’; “Life and Mind”; and “Values.” From his realistic position,’ the 
author surveys for the beginner what he feels to be the major issues of phi- 
losophy together with expository and critical statements of these views. 

As methods, authority, intuition and faith, mysticism, inconceivabil- 
ity are weighed and found wanting. These criteria are hopelessly sub- 
jective and only the patient use of the empirical method as found in the 
sciences can give dependable knowledge. 

In the light of recent, renewed interest, a chapter on the “A Priori” is 
timely. Contrary to Peirce’s suggestion that mathematics may be a type 
of observational science, there is here the sharpest bifurcation of the 
logico-mathematical realm and the world of existence. Logic can only 
inform us of the nature of existence when it is used in conjunction with 
truths? about the world got from other sources. Mr. Drake’s view is also 

t Realism is the “belief in the existence, independently of experience, of the physical 
world” (p. 167). The author now calls himself an epistemological monist, i.e., in accu- 
rate perception the data of experience are actual, real, physical things; but he also 
emphasizes the duality of the cognitive state and the object known. See Contemporary 
American Philosophy, Vol. I, p. 283. 

2 “Truth is a relation between a belief . . . . and the object to which it refers. A belief 
is true if it adjusts us properly to things as they really are.” “What changes... . is not 
the truth, but our beliefs” (p. 95). 
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to be contrasted with those who define logic as the science of structure 
and who see not good, but logic, in everything from the hydrogen atom to 
the spherical universe of the relativist. For Drake, experience reveals an 
existential structure which logico-mathematical patterns can somehow 
“be made more and more accurately to fit’’ (p. 54). 

It seems impossible to obtain an adequate presentation of pragmatism 
in elementary books. Certainly I know of none in recent “Introductions” 
and Mr. Drake’s exposition is even more disappointing than Robinson’s 
or Hocking’s. Citing, almost entirely, James’ Pragmatism and Will To 
Believe, Mr. Drake understands pragmatism to be a method which as- 
serts: (1) a belief to be true if it works in the sense of satisfying our de- 
sires or needs; (2) that this working of the belief constitutes its truth; (3) 
that if a belief satisfies, inspires, comforts us, we have a moral right to 
hold it. He then very easily finds these sentimental, subjective views not 
only unsatisfactory but positively dangerous. 

Space forbids the analysis I should desire here. But it is as if Dewey 
had never written his critical analysis of James’ Pragmatism. It is as if 
James had never written the Meaning of Truth or that he had never 
guarded his utterances in the Will To Believe with reference to scientific 
method and knowledge. It is as if Dewey had never insisted as much as 
does Drake upon the importance of philosophy taking wholeheartedly the 
scientific procedure, its implications, and results in all regions of human 
endeavor and belief. It is as if A. W. Moore had never written Prag- 
matism and its Critics or that Mead had never contributed greatly to the 
social sciences and to a metaphysic of science. It is indeed regrettable that 
certain early statements of an over-generous James should be considered 
a fair presentation of the pragmatic position (Dewey is scarcely mentioned 
in the book) and that little or no mention should be made of the prag- 
matic contributions in the fields of logical theory, ethics, philosophy of 
science, social psychology, education, and socio-political theory. 

In epistemology, Mr. Drake quickly shows the inadequacy of naive 
realism, and of subjectivism (immediate, individual, conscious experience 
as the only existent). With such a narrowing interpretation of experience, 
the instrumentalist and the radical empiricist are easily convicted of sub- 
jectivity. 

Upon subjectivism “as a base have been built the various systems of 
philosophical idealism” (p. 139). For the idealist ‘‘there is no physical 
universe” (p. 140). The idealist “refuses to take physical science at its 
face value; he interprets it in a forced and Pickwickian sense” (p. 148). 

It is interesting to compare the foregoing statements (which arouse 

aa" Pragmatism Means by Practical.” See Essays in Experimental Logic, 
Pp. 303 H. 
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memories of Moore’s “Refutation of Idealism” and Perry’s Present 
Philosophical Tendencies) with the following idealistic utterances. ‘“In- 
sofar as realism is a protest against subjectivism, insofar as it is an in- 
sistence upon respect for the facts of experience in all their stubbornness, 
and upon the humble acceptance of the teachings of science, we are all 
realists.’’4 ‘Idealism is not, in any of its significant expressions, to be 
identified with mentalism. .. . . It is not a doctrine that resolves physical 
objects into mental states, . . . . groups of sensations, states of conscious- 
ness, within the mind.’’s ‘“The Hegelian principle [Reality is organic] yields 
a minimum idealism. .... [It] excludes two misuses of the term ‘idealism,’ 
the solipsistic and the atomistic. Solipsism had better be called solipsism; 
it is called idealism chiefly by the uncritical and the malicious.”® ‘The as- 
cription to the idealist of the belief that the being of things depends upon 
their being known is rejected as a travesty of their point of view. And 
quite justly, as it seems to the reviewer.” ‘The assertion that idealism 
denies the existence of matter does not apply... . to any of the thinkers 
whose views we have been studying.”* “The idealist accepts the well at- 
tested results of science with as much docility as the most ‘tough-minded’ 
thinker.’’® “Idealistic philosophy is no opponent of physiological psy- 
chology, nor of the objective method in experimental investigation.’’” 
“Plato, the most influential source of idealistic thought, never dreamed of 
[idealism as mentalistic]..... The principle .... was foreign to the 
fundamental insight of [Hegel’s] system and anathema to him..... 
Bosanquet definitely refused to reduce the physical world to nothing more 
than objects or contents or states of any conscious mind whether human 


or divine. .... [Bradley asks:] ‘Can thought, however complete, be the 
same as reality?’.... He replies: ‘This is a question to which I could 
never give an affirmative reply.’ . . . . The fact is that a large percentage 


of idealists do not and never have relied upon the principle, . . . . and that 
to these idealists, if not to all, it does not constitute an intrinsic part of 
idealism.’’* 


4 Contemporary Idealism in America, ed. Barrett. Pp. 26-27. 
5 Ibid., p. 25. 
6 E. S. Brightman, “The Definition of Idealism.” Jour. of Phil., Aug. 3, 1933, P- 432- 
7D. H. Parker’s review of Contemporary Idealism in America, this Journal, July 1933, 
P. 444. 
8G. W. Cunningham, The Idealistic Argument in Recent British and American 
Philosophy, p. 338. 
9 Contemporary Idealism in America, p. 26. 
1 Tbid., p. 17. 
™ Clifford Barrett, “Is Idealism Realism?” Jour. of Phil., August 3, 1933, Pf 423-24. 
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Influenced greatly by Strong, Mr. Drake is an ardent champion of 
sensa. Disbelieving: (1) that they exist in the physical world, independ- 
ently of being sensed; (2) that they are created in the physical world by 
the perceiver; (3) that they exist in private spaces; (4) that they exist in 
the brain of the perceiver; (5) that they exist in the mind of the perceiver; 
he insists that sensa are merely supposititious existents. They do not ex- 
ist at all, anywhere. “Brain events incite the organism to react as ¢o cer- 
tain supposititious external entities. .... We project our brain-states into 
the world about us. Not literally..... We simply éake our brain-states 
to be out there, imagine this substance of our own life to be outside our 
bodies. And in that process of imaginative projection we have to falsify 
the nature of our brain-life. For what is really within us is now taken to 
be spread out before us” (pp. 175-76). 

Mind and brain are identical. “Consciousness is not something extra, 
interpolated into the impression-reaction mechanism of the organism, or 
accompanying it, it is that flux of impression-reaction activities, it is its 
inner, private nature” (p. 380). The substance of the universe is one. 
This view may be called pan-psychism, pan-materialism, or just monism. 
Other than conscious things lack the peculiar organization which makes 
up a mind (p. 382). This view makes nature continuous and obviates the 
necessity of any ‘“emergent”’ theory. 

It is interesting to see two chapters on relativity and its implications, 
an exposition of the Michelson-Morley experiment, objections to relativ- 
ity, etc. It is, I think, quite time that some such expositions were appear- 
ing in our texts. Whether such theories as relativity and the quasi-pro- 
jection of sensa can be adequately, when simply, presented; or whether 
they can be even simply enough presented so as not to make too formi- 
dable a bolus (in Fuller’s words) for the average undergraduate to swallow 
and digest is perhaps a question. 

For the readers of this Journal, a word about Drake’s ethical theory is 
in order. The ideas developed will not seem new to readers of the Prob- 
lems of Conduct and The New Morality. Ethical conduct is defined as the 
“technique of securing the greatest attainable happiness for everyone” 
(p. 469). Some ways of obtaining happiness are wrong simply because 
they either oppose our more ultimate happiness or diminish the possible 
happiness of others. In the first case there is imprudence; in the second, 
selfishness. Life is experimental and the openminded, experimental atti- 
tude which has so improved the material aspects of human living must 
also be applied to the good life. In no other field is creative thinking more 


urgently needed. Paut L. DELARGY 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 
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PROBLEMS OF PEACE. Seventh Series. Lectures delivered at the Geneva 
Institute of International Relations. London: Allen & Unwin, 1933. 

Pp. 295. 8s. 6d. net. 

The volume which is published annually by the Geneva Institute of 
International Relations under the general title of Problems of Peace 
might well be termed the Internationalists’ Year Book. No student of 
international affairs can afford to be without it. Composed of addresses by 
eminent politicians, civil servants, and recognized authorities in the field 
of international study, each volume explains and discusses current inter- 
national problems in a manner which the editor rightly describes as “au- 
thoritative without being pedantic.” 

The present volume, which is the seventh of the series, maintains the 
high standard set by its predecessors. Beginning with a survey of the im- 
portant events of 1932 by Dr. Gooch, it discusses in other articles such 
particular problems as European unity by Mr. William Marten, America’s 
participation in world organization by Professor Hudson, the Disarma- 
ment Resolution of 1932 by Mr. Arnold Foster, the Sino-Japanese dispute 
(two articles: one, an eye-witness impression by Dr. Sherwood Eddy and 
the other, some consequences of the dispute by Dr. Gooch), the Lausanne 
Conference by Dr. J. van Walré de Bordes, and the Indian Round Table 
Conference by the Rt. Hon. H. B. Lees-Smith. The four remaining ad- 
dresses are devoted to the world crisis and the need for national and inter- 
national economic planning and action. The causes and cures of the crisis 
are dealt with by Sir George Paish, the League and the crisis by Mr. Wil- 
liam Rappard, the industrial and social aspects of the crisis by Mr. Phelan, 
while reconstruction by planning is discussed in the concrete in Mr. Mi- 
chael Farbman’s article on the U.S.S.R., and in its general implications in 
a concluding lecture by Dr. Delisle Burns. 

Of a book so rich in contents and authorship as Problems of Peace, any- 
thing but the most general review would be unfair to authors and readers 
alike. But at the risk of infringing the reader’s right to choose and judge 
for himself, we would specially recommend to readers of this Journal the 
lecture by Dr. Delisle Burns. This is the only definitely philosophical 
article in the book and it provides, in many respects, a general summing- 
up of the whole volume. Its particular treatment of the wider implications 
of economic planning and of the economic standpoint in general is dis- 
tinctly fresh and suggestive. Of the other addresses it is enough to say 
that all are highly interesting, informative, and constructive, even on 
points in the international problem not specifically dealt with in this 
volume. 

Like all political books with a basic ethical purpose, Problems of Peace 
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suffers in some ways from the excellence of its aim. For, while never ob- 
trusive, the “desire” for peace animates all its contributors and detracts 
in some of them from the scientific quality of their analyses and conclu- 
sions. Here, again, it is not necessary to name individuals and, in any 
event, we are not anxious to draw particular attention to this failing. 
For, in our opinion, the Geneva Institute need not concern itself too much 
with leavening its idealism by considerations of practical possibility and 
political expediency. In fact, any excessive policy in this direction would 
lower and not enhance the value of the work it is doing. For even the 
most exacting realist recognizes the urgent need in these days for an 
agency like the Institute which stands not for force or expediency but for 
the power of principle in international relations. 
A. K. WHITE 


Giascow UNIVERSITY 


SHORTER NOTICES 


SCIENCE AND SANITY: AN INTRODUCTION TO NON-ARISTOTELIAN SYSTEMS AND 
GENERAL SEMANTICS. By Alfred Korzybski. Lancaster: The Science Press, 
1933. Pp. xx+798. $7.00. 

The book is an attempted solution of the problem of general semantics. It 
involves a consideration not only of the character of our semantic responses, i.e., 
the essential feature which distinguishes us from the lower animals, but also 
and more emphatically of the psychopathological problem of the effect of in- 
adequate semantic responses in the production of general conditions of ‘‘un- 
sanity”’ reflected in our lives, institutions, and systems. 

More specifically, the problem seems to be somewhat as follows. Modern 
society is confronted on the one hand with an increasing number of cases of 
“mental” illness, infantilism, nervous disorder, etc., and, on the other, with cer- 
tain “doctrines of the commercialists, militarists, politicians, priests, lawyers, 
etc., which result in a bewildering chaos, resulting in needless, great, and im- 
posed suffering for the great masses of mankind, as exemplified by such cata- 
clysms as wars, revolutions, unemployment, different economic crises, etc.’’ (p. 
555). But recent years have also witnessed, in certain special fields of scientific 
endeavor, remarkable and sweeping advances in the character and extent of 
knowledge—relativity physics, quantum mechanics, non-Euclidean geometries, 
colloidal chemistry, etc. In these two general facts lie, respectively, the problem 
and the solution. The problem is the elimination of maladjustment and all 
anti-social ‘‘isms’’; the solution lies in the discernment of the underlying cause 
responsible for the recent scientific revolutions. 

The greater part of the book is devoted to an analysis of this causal factor, 
understanding of which is to be found, according to the author, in a new theory 
of semantics which may be characterized as non-Aristotelianism. This is es- 
sentially a denial of the Aristotelian logic (the author calls it ‘“psycho-logic’’) 
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and all of the semantic features associated with it. Such a revised system will be 
the proper condition for the restoration of general sanity. It will function by 
changing the basic semantic reactions, by which the author means “the psycho- 
logical reactions of a given individual to words and language and other symbols 
and events in connection with their meanings” (p. 24). His task, then, is that of 
replacing the semantic reactions of the old Aristotelian system, which fails to 
represent structurally the character of the world, by the more adequate reac- 
tions of the more accurate non-Aristotelian system. 

The verbosity of the work makes its evaluation difficult. One could know 
better what the author has said if he had not said it so diversely. But certain 
points emphasized by the author are unquestionably of value in a general theory 
of symbolism. Among these may be mentioned the dangers of unconscious 
identification and the confusion of levels of abstraction, the importance of the 
concept of wholeness in organic action, the significance of semantic factors in the 
problem of sanity, the dependence of the advance of science upon a theory of 
symbolism, and the general significance of structure as a semantic concept. 

But on the other hand it is probable that the author’s analysis of symbols is 
not adequate; and it is hard to believe that Aristotelianism is responsible for as 
many evils as he attributes to it. One requires a rather facile imagination to see 
non-Aristotelianism accomplishing the complete elimination of nervous disease 
and the settlement of all “quarrels between two lovers, two mathematicians, 
two nations, two economic systems” (p. 761), or to believe that manipulation 
of a device consisting of metal plates connected by strings and pegs (ch. xxv) 
with the repetition of the mystical phrase “this is mot this” (p. 474), accom- 
panied by gestures of pointing, will ultimately bring about a social condition 
in the world in which ignorance in an adult will be considered pathological (p. 


727). 
A. CORNELIUS BENJAMIN 


THE SECRET OF LAUGHTER. By Anthony M. Ludovici. London: Constable & 

Co., 1932. Pp. 134. 

Those who approach this slender volume with the expectation of dissolving in 
mirth while the nature of laughter is exposed in a series of side-splitting jests are 
due for a rude awakening. Mr. Ludovici not only treats the problem of 
laughter with the seriousness of the scientist, but he insists that the problem is 
insoluble until the sinister side of laughter is seen. He lists thirty-two types of 
laughter, including that produced by nitrous oxide, and then inquires what 
common element unites such a variety of prima facie contradictory states, 
using the list as a means for evaluating answers found by scouring the pages of 
history. In chapter ii the author mentions explanations which disregard the 
sinister side of laughter and for this reason, if not for other reasons also, fail to 
fit all thirty-two types. In chapter iii the author considers explanations which, 
though possibly inadequate in other respects, at least recognize that laughter is 
not always harmless. 

It is Thomas Hobbes who, for Ludovici, holds the key to the problem. This 
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doughty old egoist remarks, in the Leviathan, that “ ‘sudden glory’ is the passion 
which maketh those ‘grimaces’ called ‘laughter’; and is caused either by some 
sudden act of their own that pleaseth them or by the apprehension of some de- 
formed thing in another by comparison whereof they suddenly applaud them- 
selves.”” The answer to the problem lies here, although Ludovici believes that a 
better statement or phrasing has been given by Dr. G. T. Wrench, who calls 
laughter “the expression of superior adaptation.’’ When one is aware of any 
superiority, either consciously or unconsciously, or else makes a pretense of 
such superiority, one is inclined to smile or laugh. Mr. Ludovici applies his own 
hypothesis to each of the types mentioned above, with, on the whole, very sur- 
prising success. The most suggestive part of the treatise is the last chapter, 
wherein the author shows that the reason children laugh more than adults is 
that they are compensating for their inferior position in a world which pays them 
only patronizing attention. Our age has the same virus in its blood. Man’s 
social environment becomes increasingly complicated, so that he, like the child, 
bewildered by the intricacies of modern life, turns eagerly to anyone who can 
help him forget his aching sense of inferiority. “Watch the neurotic fury with 
which the average man and woman will defend the sense of humor if you attack 
it. Watch the persevering eagerness with which they display, whenever they 
can, the whole of their dentition, even if it is false. Reflect on the misery of their 
secret lives, if you happen to know them well. Then ponder their unreasoning 
worship of humor as an end in itself.” BA. Scenes 
SPINOZA AND BuppDHA: VISIONS OF A DEAD Gop. By S. M. Melamed. Chicago: 

University of Chicago Press, 1933. Pp. 391. $3.00. 

In his Spinoza and Buddha Mr. Melamed, with a great sweep of allusion, 
has tried to simplify the experience of the East and West by a set of generaliza- 
tions which purport to revolutionize the interpretation of Spinoza as a phi- 
losopher in the occidental tradition, and to show that the considerations brought 
to bear on this overturn in our view of Spinoza also lead to startling conclusions 
as to the nature of Christianity itself. Mr. Melamed’s thesis is developed some- 
what as follows. The view of life held by Spinoza, which represents one of the 
two principal tendencies manifested by the ethical man, is universalistic, static 
and pessimistic. It gives rise to a spirit of resignation to an inescapable destiny, 
and involves a merging of the individual with super-individual forces. As illus- 
trative of this tendency in religious thought Mr. Melamed cites the Upanishads, 
Buddha, St. Paul, St. Augustine, and Spinoza. The second main tendency is 
individualistic, dynamic and optimistic, and under its sway men are hopeful of 
achieving happiness in this world. The chief representatives of this tendency 
are named by Mr. Melamed as Moses, the Hebrew prophets, Socrates, Plato, 
the Reformation leaders, Leibniz, and Kant. The former tendency, the uni- 
versalistic, originated in the jungle and the tropics where environmental influence 
“destroyed his (man’s) appetite for life, for they annihilated in him the courage 
to fight, and the will to live’’ (p. 10). Those who emerged from the desert, on 
the other hand, became individualists and affirmed the will to live. The concep- 
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tions of God held by these two types differed accordingly: ‘Out of the jungle 
crawled a dead God, and out of the desert roared a living God” (p. 11). Spinoza 
was a votary of the dead God, and his philosophical and religious affiliations are 
predominantly Eastern, where this idea of the dead God has flourished. Spinoza 
was thus an “anti-Jew,”’ for the characteristic Jewish God of the Old Testament 
is the source of belief in the living God. Mr. Melamed then goes on to show how 
the Spinozistic theory influenced Europe in political theory, in religion, and in 
poetry. After he expounds the notion of the dead God as conceived in Hindu 
philosophy, especially by Buddha, and has raised up the world-picture of the 
Old Testament as a counterpoise to the Eastern denial of life, he tries to show 
how this Eastern view of life was manifested in Jesus, whose “‘main doctrines 
originated not in the valley of the Jordan but along the banks of the Ganges”’ 
(p. 321), St. Paul, St. Augustine, the Fathers and the medieval mystics, to the 
last of this line in Spinoza. 

Mr. Melamed seems to me open to the charge of having so ignored the par- 
ticulars of the doctrines he discusses as to engender confusion. The outcome, 
I believe, is that one leaves Mr. Melamed’s book without having caught there 
the distinctive savor of the ideas he treats, and one has the feeling (which has a 
demonstrable basis) that the doctrines in the book are distorted and incoherent. 
The laxness of his hold on the particularities of the ideas is evidenced both by 
inconsistencies and by downright errors in the interpretation of ideas. Lack of 
space at my disposal prevents a documentation of this statement with many 
citations which I have collected from the book. I may be accused of intel- 
lectual inhospitality and lack of imagination in not crediting Mr. Melamed with 
a suggestive reinterpretation of Spinoza. But I am convinced that this sort of 
book does far greater harm than good, despite its suggestive features, because it 
creates an illusion of knowledge. Snes Hanae 


THE NATURE OF RELIGION. By Georg Wobbermin. Translated by T. Menzel 
and D. S. Robinson. With an Introduction by D. C. Macintosh. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell, 1933. Pp. xvi+379. $3.50. 

Professor Wobbermin’s work is primarily concerned with the answering of 
two questions: first, What is the nature of religion? and, second, What kind of 
truth does religion embody? 

The final answer which the author gives to the first of these questions reads, 
in his own words, as follows: “The nature of religion is the relationship of man 
to an overworld in which he believes and of which he has intimations in his faith, 
on which he feels himself to be dependent, in whose shelter he knows himself to 
be secure, and which is the goal of his heart’s most ardent yearning. .... This 
relationship reflects itself in the feeling trinity—the feeling of dependence, the 
feeling of security, and the feeling of ardent yearning. The feeling of dependence 
is the fundamental religious feeling... . . The state of tension which exists be- 
tween the feeling of security and ardent yearning includes the dual tendency: 
striving for blessedness and consciousness of duty” (pp. 181-82). 

The question of the truth of religion is essentially a question of the reality of 
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the overworld presupposed in it. The problem of the existence of such an over- 
world must not be identified with the question of the existence of God, since an 
idea of God may be purely mythological, i.e., non-religious. Now we notice, first 
of all, that “the truth of religion cannot be proved from without but must be 
established from within.’”’ To understand the necessary presuppositions of re- 
ligious beliefs and experiences, or of religious phenomena in general, one must 
have some inner religious experience of one’s own. “‘An understanding of re- 
ligious phenomena is possible only on the basis of religious experience and with 
the aid of one’s own religious experience.”’ But every illusionistic theory fails to 
explain the religious phenomena, as these are apprehended by believers—looking 
at religion from the outside, they fail to distinguish the essentials from the non- 
essentials of religion, or confuse the latter with magic, mythology, or meta- 
physics. ‘“‘The essential content of religion must therefore be regarded as 
reasonable by human judgment as a whole, even though for the individual it 
occasionally and repeatedly signifies a completely irrational fact’’ (p. 314). The 
reasonableness of religion must not, however, be exaggerated to a point where 
religion is regarded as a rational necessity. ‘Belief is a decision of the will which 
is not an affair to be determined in a purely theoretical way” (pp. 261-62). 
Religious faith is essentially akin to friendship and love, relationships which, like 
religion, must transcend reason, without therefore opposing it. ‘The belief that 
is active in friendship and love and which is their very taproot cannot be raised 
to the level of knowledge; but it absolutely does not want to be raised to and to 
be transformed into knowledge. And if this could be done it would not be an 
exaltation but a suppression of true friendship and of true love; it would not 
result in a higher but in a lower degree of friendship and of love’’ (p. 362). 
SVEN NILSON 


ASPECTS OF ATHENIAN Democracy. By Robert J. Bonner. (Sather Classical 
Lectures, XI, 1933.) Berkeley: University of California Press, 1933. Pp. 
199. $2.25. 

Leaving to classical scholars the detailed criticism of this book, an interested 
layman may bear testimony to its richness as a document in the history of po- 
litical theory and organization. The author has the great advantage of adding 
to classical learning such legal training and insight as sensitize him to problems 
and contributions lying below the surface of ancient texts. Moreover, as an 
observant critic of British and American legal and governmental processes, Mr. 
Bonner writes of ancient things with a contemporary relevance difficult to ex- 
plain in terms of the limited and circumspect references overtly made to our 
time and place. But through his effortless, clear, and unadorned style, the reader 
lives in a political continuum with Athens at one end and London or Washington 
at the other. True, we do not have official ostracism, as Athens had, nor the 
yearly “audit” which made democratic officials safe for Athenian democracy; 
nor yet do we require introducers of bills in legislative assemblies to present 
themselves with ropes round their necks all ready for hanging if the sequel of 
the resulting laws are not to our liking. But with something perilously like 
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“gerrymandering” under Cleisthenes, with the sycophancy of the Sophistic 
enlightenment, and with imperialism the goal and death of Athenian hegemony, 
Athens appears up to date enough to excite at once our fear and pride. 

Unlike not a few classicists, Mr. Bonner achieves a sympathetic inside view of 
fifth- and fourth-century Athens. With pages more closely packed with facts 
than one expects in public lectures, the author tells more about what actually 
went on in that mother of all democracies than is available, I believe, in any 
other volume which can be read intelligibly by those unlearned in Greek. 
Through eight chapters—‘‘The Sovereign People,’ “The Judiciary,” ‘The 
Politicians,”’ ‘‘“Freedom of Speech,” “Citizenship,” ‘‘Literature,’’ ‘Religion,”’ 
and “Imperialism’’—this barrage of interesting facts proceeds, lightened here 
and there with judicious interpretations or pointed applications to perennial 
problems. From Bonner, I understand now for the first time why the “‘lot’”’ was 
neither ridiculous nor dangerous as a political technique in Athens; and I am 
prepared, also for the first time, to believe with him that the Athenians had 
“achieved the most logical form of democracy of any people, ancient or modern.”’ 
So much, indeed, has one reader learned from this book that he puts his reaction 
to it in a single word, “gratitude.” T.V.S 


ORTHODOXY IN MASSACHUSETTS, 1630-1650: A GENETIC Stupy. By Perry 
Miller. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1933. Pp. xvi+353. $3.50. 
Historians of colonial New England have hitherto found difficulty in explain- 

ing how a supposedly conscientious Presbyterian group, such as the founders of 
the Massachusetts Bay Colony, could so easily adopt the Congregational polity 
upon their arrival in this country. Dr. Miller’s work presents a very satisfactory 
solution of this problem. Following out a lead given by Champlin Burrage, he 
shows that before the first settlers left England their point of view was already 
Independent, though non-Separatist. The first third of the work deals with 
this English background, and the remainder is concerned with the process by 
which this polity was so strengthened in the New World that eventually it took 
on a strong resemblance to Presbyterianism. The term “orthodoxy” is therefore 
used by the author to designate a certain type of ecclesiastical organization 
rather than a collection of theological dogmas. 

Dr. Miller is to be commended for the care with which he has related Ameri- 
can events to their European background. It is, however, probably something 
of an exaggeration to represent the Genevan group of the Marian exiles as satis- 
fied with the Elizabethan Settlement. The tolerance of the Independents of the 
Cromwellian era is also somewhat overemphasized. The similarity of Congrega- 
tional and Presbyterian attitudes on persecution, which this work so well il- 
lustrates, may be seen also in the not infrequent severities of the Commonwealth 
and Protectorate Independents in dealing with members of other religious 
groups. From the point of view of the work in hand, however, these are minor 
points. On the whole the volume is a very good study of a topic much in need 


of treatment. 
M. M. KNApPPEN 
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THE EMERGENCE OF NoveELty. By C. Lloyd Morgan. London: Williams and 

Norgate, 1933. Pp. 207. 7/6. 

Conway Lloyd Morgan was born, I believe, in 1852. His name is a household 
word in philosophy by reason of his doctrine of emergent evolution. Bergson, 
Broad, Alexander, and Smuts, to name only these, have labored to destroy 
the fundamental canon of the nineteenth century—the ex nihilo nihil fit, and 
the works of the prophet Joule, who was held to have proved it. And if there has 
been any acceptance of this other view, that the world does veritably move on 
to other and higher things, it is primarily because weight has been given to the 
biology at which Professor Lloyd Morgan has labored so long and so honorably, 
and to which he was, strangely enough, as all readers of Emergent Evolution and 
Life, Mind and Spirit know, moved by the arch-agnostic Thomas Huxley. 

In fact, what is interesting in Lloyd Morgan is a thoroughgoing naturalism 
in biology, psychology, and epistemology, which is quite in the spirit of Huxley. 
He thinks, for example, an evolutionary origin of life is extremely probable (p. 
64), insists there is always concomitance between mind and body (p. 77), and 
resolutely forbids interpretation of a lower evolutionary stage by terms appro- 
priate to a higher (p. 81). He insists that mind and memory function only on a 
basis of retained organization (p. 108), utterly rejects vitalism as raising ques- 
tions outside the province of biology, and is as determined as C. A. Strong on a 
natural origin of consciousness (p. 170). 

Yet, and this is where his “‘A. B. C. Method”’ comes in, though the highest 
ideals of human thought are the end-products of concrescent advance, the 
genetic psychologist should refrain from denying that there are eternal verities 
within the reality which the philosopher seeks (p. 172). In fact, there are intima- 
tions of eternity in all scientific generalization, as both Lloyd Morgan and Pro- 
fessor Alexander have, with becoming divergence, learned from their common 
master Spinoza. 

But let it be proved that there is always something new emerging, always 
some novelty which could not have been predicted then and there, always some 
new mode of substantial relatedness which entails new units of stuff; let it be 
proved that novelty, life, and value emerge in such wise as to take us beyond the 
purview of scientific inquiry (p. 190) so that we might validly, as philosophers, 
by “Method C,”’ claim a “whole sweep of emergent evolution” and ‘‘chart it on 
one curve” (p. 40), what then? We have ended with Joule as a philosopher, but 
where are the idealists and their Absolute wherein everything that emerges is 
somehow potentially contained? Or may not God also emerge as He must do in 
Smuts’s Holism or even be reduced to a nisus and an emergence in time, as in 
Alexander? But somehow Lloyd Morgan will not have this. There is somehow 
a definite Purpose, a cosmic Purpose (p. 199) of which emergence is the temporal 
expression (p. 201) working in and through finitude and time, and of which 
there are intimations within the whole nature of man (p. 203). And the end of 
the argument is that scientific inquiry does not cover the whole of that reality 
which is the perennial quest of the philosopher. 

So whether things, qualities, and values emerge apart from this purpose, or 
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how they arise, we are not told but are gently led again, as Lloyd Morgan led us 
before in his Gifford Lectures, to faith and the reality of the divine purpose and 


to God as ultimate substance. 
E. F. METTRICK 


CoUNTER ATTACK FROM THE EAst. THE PHILOSOPHY OF RADHAKRISHNAN. By 

C. E. M. Joad. London: Allen & Unwin, 1933. Pp. 269. 7/6. 

Mr. Joad is always interesting. He is always so dissatisfied with us. Golf and 
jazz are our supreme good. Our science is as likely to blow us sky-high as to 
solve the mystery of life. Philosophy is aloof and impotent. Religion still 
tarries in the dim regions portrayed in the Golden Bough. We lack moral and 
religious assurance. We need teaching how to live. And so Mr. Joad looks to 
Radhakrishnan to bind into living unity the aimless energy of the West and the 
listless wisdom of the East. Granted this happy conjunction of energy and 
wisdom, we are saved. 

I shall not canvass the point whether this interesting tract for the times repre- 
sents an advance toward the religion and mysticism that were so hardly dealt 
with in Mr. Joad’s Matter, Life and Value, or whether it is rather an extremely 
able piece of philosophic journalism. It will be sufficient to recommend the book 
and to hope that it will itself recommend Joad’s own book just mentioned and 
Radhakrishnan’s greater work An Idealistic View of Life. Readers can then 
puzzle for themselves over Joad’s earlier agnosticism and acceptance of Russell’s 
theory of knowledge and his present enthusiasm for a saint’s intuition. They 
can look for the ‘‘fully fledged system” which I sought in vain in the [dealistic 
View. (See this Journal for January, 1933, p. 239.) They can wonder how 
agnosticism and a confessed lack of that religious consciousness which is funda- 
mental to the Hindu can carry Mr. Joad to almost lyrical fervor and they might 
even look for the expositor’s simplicity in the Master. But they will thank Mr. 


Joad. 
E. F. METTRICK 
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